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66~ >OSEMITE, Sept.—: Come at 


once — the year wanes ; would 
you see the wondrous transformation, 
the embalming of the dead Summer in 
windings of purple and gold and bronze 
—come quickly, before the white pall 
covers it—delay no longer. The waters 
are low and fordable, the snows threaten, 
but the hours are yet propitious; and 
such a welcome awaits you as Solomon 
in all his glory could not have lavished 
on Sheba’s approaching queen. * * * ” 

There was much more of the same 
sort of high-toned epistolary rhetoric, 
written and sent by a dear hand, whose 
fanciful pen seemed touched by the am- 
brosial tints of Autumn. So the year 
was going out in a gorgeous carnival, 

fore the Lent-like solemnity of Winter 
was assumed. 

I had only two things to consider now: 
First, was it already too late to hasten 
thither, and enjoy the splendid spectacle 
so freely offered and so alluring; sec- 
ondly, could I, if yet in time, venture so 
boldly upon the edge of winter, and risk 


the possibility—nay, probability—of be- 
ing snow-bound for four or six months, 
thirty miles from any human habitation ? 

I did not long consider. I felt every 
moment that the soul of Summer was 
passing. I scented the ascending in- 
cense of smoking and crackling boughs. 
What a requiem was being chanted by 
all the tremulous and broken voices of 
Nature. Would I, could I, longer for- 
bear to join the passionate and tumultu- 
ous miserere? It seemed that I could not, 
for gathering about me the voluminous 
furs of Siberia, I bade adieu to friends, 
not without some forebodings awakened 
by the admonitions of my elders, then, 
dropping all the folly of the world, like a 
monk I went silently and alone into the 
monastery ofa Sierran solitude, resigned, 
trusting, prayerful. 

What an entering in it was! With 
slow, devotional steps I approached the 
valley. There was a thin veil of snow 
over the upper trail. It was smooth and 
unbroken as I came upon it, following 
the blazed trees in my way. Footprints 
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of bear and fox, squirrel and coyote, 
were traceable. The owl hooted at me, 
and the jay shot past me like a blue 
flash of light, uttering her prolonged, 
shrill cry. As for the owl, I could not 
see him, but I heard him at startling in- 
tervals give the challenge, “Who are 
you?” so I advanced and gave the 
countersign. I don’t believe it was for 
his grave face alone that the owl was 
chosen symbol of Wisdom. 

Not too soon came the steep and peri- 
lous descent into the abysmal depths of 
the mountain fastness. It is a shame 
that pilgrims who come up thither do 
not time their steps so as to reach this 
Ultima Thule of old times and ways at 
sunset. Then the magnificence of the 
spectacle culminates. That new world 
below there is illuminated with the soft 
tints of Eden. What unutterable full- 
ness of beauty pervades all. The for- 
ests —those moss-like fields are forests, 
and mighty ones, too—are all aflame 
with the burnished gold of sunset, bright- 
ening the gold of autumn; for gold 
twice refined, as it were, gilds the splen- 
did landscape. Only think of that pic- 
ture, shining through the mellow haze of 
Indian Summer, and flashing with the 
lambent glimmer of a myriad glassy 
leaves. You can not see them moving, 
yet they twinkle incessantly, and the 
warm air trembles about them, while you 
hang bewildered from a toppling para- 
pet, four thousand feet above them; 
birds swing under you in mid-air, streams 
leap from the sharp cliff, and reel in that 
sickening way through the air that your 
brain whirls after them. One is tired, 
anyhow, by the time he has reached this 


far, and a night camp in the cool rim of , 


this world-to-come is just the panacea 
for any sort of weariness. 

Take my advice: Sleep on it, and 
drop down on the wings of the morning, 
while the sun is filling up this marvelous 
ravine with such lights and shadows as 
are felt, yet scarcely understood. Re- 
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freshed, amazed, bewildered, go down 
into that solémn place, and see if you 
are not more saint-like than you dared 
to think yourself. When the times are 
out of joint, as they frequently are, come 
up here, forget men and things; don’t 
imagine we are as bad as we seem, for it 
is quite certain we might be a great deal 
worse if we tried. While you bemoan 
our earthliness, you may not be the one 
saint among us. Coming down with the 
evening, I was scarcely at the gates of 
the inner valley when night was on me. 
Of this gate, it is formed of a ponderous 
monument on the right, called Cathedral 
Rock, and on the left is the one bald 
spot in the Sierras, the great El Capitan. 
The arch over this primeval threshold is 
the astral dome of heaven, and the gates 
stand ever open. There is no toll taken 
in any mansion of my Father’s House, 
and this is one of them. Passing to the 
door of my host, I lifted the latch noise- 
lessly. Before me dawned fresh experi- 
ences. At my back Night gathered 
deeper than “ever, and all around I 
seemed to read the rubric of Life’s new 
lesson. 

We are a comfort to ourselves — six 
of us, all told. Summer invites our 
little company into a breezy hotel, over 
in the shadow across the valley. Winter 
suggests a log cabin, an expansive fire- 
place, plenty of hickory, and as much 
sunshine as finds its way into our se- 
cluded hermitage. So we are done up 
compactly, in between thick walls, our 
hard finish being in the shape of mud 
cakes in the chinks of the logs, and a 
very hard finish it is; but we take won- 
drous comfort withal. 

How do I pass the hours? Leaving my 
friends, I wander forth, after breakfast, in 
any direction that pleases me.’ Take to- 
day this sheep-path ; it leads me to a peb- 
bly beach at a swift turn of the Merced. 
That clump of trees prpduces the best 
harvest of: frost-pointed leaves; there 
are new varieties offered every day at an 
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alarming sacrifice, and I invest largely 
in these fragile wares. To-morrow, I 
shall go yonder across three tumultuous 
streams, upon three convenient logs, 
broad and mossy. Some book or other 
goes with me, and is opened now and 
then. Such books as Plant Life, The 
Sexuality of Nature, Studies in Animal 
Life, suggest themselves. Open these 
anywhere, and each is annotated and 
illustrated by the scene before me. Ev- 
ery page is a running text to the hour I 
glorify. 

Perhaps a leaf falls into my lap as I 
sit over the brook, on a log—a single 
leaf, gilded about its border, in the centre 
a crimson flush, fast swallowing up the 
original greenness ; the whole will pres- 
ently be bronzed and sombre. O, Leaf! 
how art thou mummified! We do not 
think enough of these little things of 
Nature. Look at this leaf. What is its 


record? How many generations, think 
you, are numbered in its ancestry? A 


perpetual intermarriage has not weak- 
ened its fibres. The anatomy of this 
leaf is perfect, and the sap of this oak 
flows from oak to acorn, from acorn to 
oak, in an interminable and uninterrupted 
succession since the first day. What are 
your titles and estates beside this repre- 
sentative? What is your heraldry, with 
its two centuries of mold; your absurd 
and confused genealogies, your escutch- 
eons, blotted no doubt with crimes and 
errors, when this scion, which I am per- 
mitted to entertain for a moment, comes 
of a race whose record is spotless and 
without stain through ten thousand event- 
ful years. Why, Eve would recognize the 
original ci this stock from the mere fam- 
ily resemblance. 

Do you think ,these days tiresome? 
It is embarrassing for some people to be 
left alone with themselves. They can 
no longer play a part, for there are none 
like themselves to play to. The sun and 
stars know you well enough — most like- 
ly, better than you yourselves do. I 
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like this. I would out and say to my- 
self: “Here is a confidant. Day hides 
nothing from me, or you; it expresses 
all, exposes all—even that which we 
might not ask to see. It is best that we 
should see it: there are no errors in Na- 
ture.” 

Walking, the squirrel nods to me. I 
nod back; and why shouldn’t I? Na- 
tuge has familiarly introduced us. Squir- 
rel munches under his tail canopy till I 
am out of sight, jabbering all the while. 
What sage little fellows go on four feet! 
I believe an animal has all the instincts 
of Adam. He should never be tamed, 
however, lest he lose his identity. Civ- 
ilization rubs down the points in our 
character. As the surf rounds the peb- 
ble, the masses round us. We are pol- 
ished and insufferably proper, but have 
no angles left! It is the angles that 
give the diamond its lustre. 

Are youhungry? When the index of 
shadow points out from the base of old 
Sentinel Rock and touches that column 
of descending spray they call Yosemite, 
I go to dinner. “The Fall of the Yo- 
semite ””— what a dream it is. A dream 
of the lotus-eaters, and an aspiration of 
the Ideal in Nature. You can not realize 
it; and yet, you will never forget it. 
Don’t take it too early in the spring, 
when it is less ethereal— nay, somewhat 
heavy; rather see it in summer after the 
rains, or in autumn, better than all, when 
it is like a tissue of diamond dust shaken 
upon the air. It really seems a labor 
for it to reach its foaming basin, it is so 
filmy, spiritual, delicate. The very air 
wooes it from its perpetual leap; sudden 
currents of wind catch it up and whirl it 
away in their arms, a trembling captive, 
or dash it against the solemn and sad- 
looking rock, where it clings for a mo- 
ment, then trickles down the scarred and 
rugged face of it, fading in its descent; 
sometimes it is waved back by the ele- 
ments, and almost seems to return into 
its cloudy nest up yonder close under 
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the sky. It only comes to us at last by 
impulses, and all along its shining and 
vapory path rockets of spray shoot out 
like pendants, dissolving singly and 
alone. 

But “to return to our muttons.” My 
dial says 12 Mm. There is no winding up 
and down of weights here; 12 M. it un- 
doubtedly is, and mutton waits. These 
muttons were begotten here of muttons 
begotten here to the third or fourth gen- 
eration. Their wool is clipped, larded, 
and spun here by one who lives here and 
loves this valley. These mittens, that 
keep the frost from my fingers, are 
among the comforting results of this do- 
mestic economy. In the cabin, by the 


fireplace, stands the old-fashioned spin- 
ning-wheel ; and the old-fashioned body 
who manipulates the wool so skillfully is 
the light of our little household. The 
shadow has struck twelve from old Sen- 
tinel; and I take the sun once a day, 


and no oftener. A cool, bracing air, a 
sharp run over the meadows, for I see 
the hostess waving a signal at me for my 
tardiness, and I am hungry on my own 
account—such cliffs and vistas as one 
sees here make one hollow with looking 
at them, and are calculated to keep a 
supply of appetite on hand. Do you 
like good long strips of baked squash? 
How do you fancy bowls of warm milk — 
milk that declares a creamy dividend 
before morning? Here is a fine fowl of 
our own raising —one that has seen Yo- 
semite in its glory and in its gloom: it 
ought to be good eating, and I can affirm 
that itis. That’s a dinner for you, and 
one where you can begin on pie the first 
thing, if your soul craves it, which it fre- 
quently does. 

A storm brewing, and rain in the lower 
valley. Never mind, there is no hurry 
here; one blushes to be caught worrying 
in the august presence of these mount- 
ains. 

What can I do this stormy afternoon? 
Stop within doors and sit at the window; 
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a small grossbeak overhead, and we two 
looking out upon the rain and fog. It is 
a mile nearly to that wall opposite, but 
look up high as I can from my window I 
see no strip of sky. Here is a preci- 
pice of homely, almost hideous-looking 
rock, and above it a hanging garden; 
those pines in that garden are a hundred 
feet and more in height: measure the 
second cliff by their proportions — how 
far is it, think you, to the garden above? 
A thousand feet, perhaps; and three, 
four—no, six of these terraces before 
you touch blue sky. Oh, what a valley! 
and where else under heaven are we 
sunk forty fathoms deep in shadow? But 
the sun is up yet, and there floats an 
eagle in its golden ray. I like to watch 
the last beams burn out in that upper 
gallery among the pines. There is a 
moment given us at sunset when we may 
partly realize the inexpressible sweetness 
of the eternal day that is promised us — 
a dim, religious light. There is no screen 
or tint soft enough to render the effect 
perfectly. Only these few seconds at 
sunset seem to hint something of its sur- 
passing tenderness. 

What cloud effects! Look up!—a 
break in the heavens, and beyond it the 
shoulder of a peak weighing some bill- 
ions of tons, but afloat now, as soft in 
outline as the mists that envelop it. 
What masses of cloud tumble in upon 
us! The sky is obscured, night is de- 
clared at once, and the fowls go to roost 
at three p.m. How is the Fall in this 
weather? A silver braid dropped from 
one cloud to another. Its strands parted 
and joined again, lost and found in its 
own element. Leaping from its dizzy 
eyrie in the clouds, itself most cloud- 
like, it is lost in a whirlwind of foam. 
Now it is as a voice héard faintly above 
the wind, borne hither and thither. Long, 
stinging nights, plenty of woolen blank- 
ets, and delicious sleep. Then the even- 
ings, so cosy around the firee H—— 
reads Scott; we listen and comment. 
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Baby is abed long ago—little Baby, four 
years old, born here also; knowing 
nothing of the beautiful world, save what 
is gathered in this gallery of beauties. 
Such a queer little child, left to herself, 
no doubt thinking she is the only little 
one in existence, contented to teeter for 
hours on a plank by the woodpile, mak- 
ing long explorations by herself and re- 
turning, when we are all well fright- 
ened, with a pocketful of lizards and a 
wasp in her fingers; always talking of 
horned toads and heifers; not afraid of 
snakes, not even the rattlers; mocking 
the birds when she is happy, and growl- 
ing bear-fashion to express her disap- 
proval of any thing. 

When the snows come, there will be 
avalanches by day and night, rushing 
into all parts of the valley. The Her- 
mit hears a rumbling in the clouds, as he 
hoes his potatoes. He looks; a granite 


pilaster, hewn out by the hurricanes cen- 


turies ago, at last grown weary of cling- 
ing to that precipitous bluff, lets go its 
hold, and is dashed from crag to crag in 
a prolonged and horrible suicide. A 
pioneer once laid him out a garden, and 
marked the plan of his cellar; he was 
to begin digging the next day: that 
night, there leaped a boulder from under 
the brow of this cliff right into the heart 
of the plantation. It dug his cellar for 
him, but he never used it. It behooved 
him and others to get farther out from 
the mountain that found this settler too 
familiar, and sent a random shot as a 
sufficient hint to the intruder. 

In the trying times when the world 
was baking, what agony these mountains 
must have endured. You see it in their 
faces, they are so haggard and old-look- 
ing: time is swallowed up in victory, but 
it was a desperate duel. There is a 
dome here that the ambitious foot of 
man has never attempted. Tissayac al- 
lows no such liberty. Look up at that 
rose-colored summit! The sun endows 
it with glory long after twilight has shut 
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usin. Weare cheated of much daylight 
here—it comes later and goes earlier 
with us; but we get hints of brighter 
hours, both morning and evening, from 
those sparkling minarets now decked 
with snowy arabesques. I have seen 
our canopy, the clouds, so crimsoned at 
this hour that the valley seemed a grand 
oriental pavilion, whose silken roof was 
illuminated with a million painted lamps. 
The golden woods of Autumn detract 
nothing from the bizarre effect of the 
spectacle. To be sure, these walls are 
rather sombre for a festival, but the sun 
does what it can to enliven them, whilst 
the flame-colored oaks and blood-spotted 
azaleas projecting on all sides from the 
shelving rocks resemble to a startling 
degree galleries of blazing candela- 
bra. ‘Night dispels this illusion, it is so 
very deep and mysterious here. The 
solemn processioag of the stars silently 
passes over us. I see Taurus pressing 
forward, and anon Orion climbs on hand 
and knee over the mountain in hot pur- 
suit. 

Does it tire you to look so long at a 
gigantic monument? I do not wonder. 
The secret of self-esteem seems to lie 
in regarding our inferiors ; therefore let 
us talk of this frog. I have heard his 
chorus a thousand times in the dark. 
His is one of the songs of the night. 
Just watch him in the meadow pool. See 
the contentment in his double chin; he 
flings out three links of hind leg and 
carries his elbows akimbo; his atti- 
tudes are unconstrained; he is entirely 
without affectation; life never bores him; 
he keeps his professional engagements 
to the letter, and sings nightly through 
the season, whether hoarse or not. 

It is a good plan to portion off the glo- 
rious vistas of Yosemite, allotting so 
many surprises to each day. Take, for 
instance, the ten miles of valley, and 
passing slowly through the heart of it, 
allow a tableau for every three hundred 
yards. You are sure of this variety, for 
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the trail winds among a galaxy of snowy 
peaks. Turn as you choose, it is either 
a water-fall at a new angle, a cliff in pro- 
file, a reflection in river or lake—the 
sudden appearance of the supreme peak 
of all, or ravine, cafion, cavern, pine 
Opening, grove or prairie. There is a 
point from which you may count over a 
hundred rocky fangs, tearing the clouds 
to tatters. I can not tell you the exact 
location of this terrific climax of savage 
beauty; try to find it, and perhaps dis- 
cover half a dozen as singular scenic 
combinations for yourself. See all that 
you are told must be seen, then go out 
alone and discover as much more for 
yourself, and something no doubt dearer 
to your memory than any of the more 
noted haunts. “See Mirror Lake on 


a still morning,” they said to me. I 
saw it, but went again in the evening, 
and saw a vision that the reader may not 
expect to have reflected here. 


It was 
the picture of the morning—so softened 
and refined a veil of enchantment seemed 
thrown over it. Hamadryad or water 
nymph could not have startled me at 
that moment: they belonged there, and 
were looked for. I shall hardly again 
renew those impressions; it was all so 
unexpected, and one is not twice sur- 
prised in the same manner. That won- 
drous amphitheatre was for once made 
cheerful with the broad, horizontal bars of 
fire that shifted about it, yet all its lights 
were mellowed in the purpling mists of 
evening, and the whole was pictured in 
little on the surface of the lake. There 
was nothing earthly visible, I thought 
then, for every thing seemed transfigured, 
floating in a lucent atmosphere. It was 
the hour when the birds are silent for the 
space of one intense moment, stopping 
with one accord— perhaps holding their 
breath till the spell is broken. As I stood 
entranced, a large golden leaf, ready and 
willing to die, let go its hold on the top 
bough of a tree overhanging the water. 
From twig to twig it swung. I heard 
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every sound in its fall till it was out of 
the congregation of its fellows, turning 
over and over in mid-air, sailing toward 
the centre of the lake. There it hung 
on the rim of that stainless crystal, while 
a thin ring of silver light noiselessly ex- 
panded toward the shore. The sun was 
down. All the birds of heaven said so 
with their bubbling throats. Bewildered 
with the delicious conclusion of this illus- 
tration of still life, I turned homeward, 
dispelling the mirage. Then sucha ride 
home in the keen air, while a pillar of 
smoke rose over the little cabin, telling 
me which of the hundred bowers of au- 
tumn sheltered my nest. 

But, again and again, I have seen all. 
Pohono has breathed upon me with its 
fatal breath, yet I survive. It is said 
that three Indian girls were long ago be- 
witched by its waters, and now their per- 
turbed spirits haunt the place. Those 
perfectly round rainbows may form the 
nimbus for each of the martyrs; they, at 
any rate, look supernatural enough for 
such an office. The wildly wooded pass 
to the Vernal and Nevada Falls has echo- 
ed to my tread. I have been sprayed 
upon till my spirit is never dry of the 
life-giving waters that flow so freely. 
But I am just a little tired of all this. I 
begin to breathe short, irregular breaths. 
The soul of this mighty solitude oppress- 
es me; I want more air of the common 
sort, and less wisdom in daily talks and 
walks. I remember the pleasant non- 
sense of life over the mountains, and 
sigh for those flesh-pots of Egypt once in 
awhile. These rocks are full of texts 
and teachings —these cliffs are tables of 
stone, graven with laws and command- 
ments. I read everywhere mysterious 
cyphers and hieroglyphics; every chang- 
ing season offers to me a new palimp- 
sest. I do not quite like to play here; I 
dare not be simple; I’m altogether too 
good to last long. How many thousand 
ascensions have been made in these wor- 
shipful days, I wonder; not merely get- 
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ting the body on to the tops of these won- 
derful peaks, but going thither in spirit, 
as when the soul goes up into the mount- 
ains to pray? This eye-climbing is as 
fatiguing and perilous as any. I feel the 
want of some pure blue sky. 

A few farewell rambles associate them- 
selves with packing up and plans of de- 
sertion. Not sad farewells in this case, 
for if I never again meet these individual 
mountains, I carry with me their memory, 
eternal and incomparably glorious. Let 
us peep into this nook: I got plentiful 
blackberries there in the spring, together 
with stains and thorny scratches. I haul 
myself over the ferry and back, for old 
acquaintance’ sake; the current is so lazy, 
it seems incredible that the same waters 
are almost impassable at some seasons. 
I succeed in wrecking a whole armada 
of floating leaves with stems like a bow- 
sprit. A few beetles take passage in 
these gilded barges—no doubt, for the 
antipodes. 

Did you ever drive up the cattle at 
milking time? I have; but not without 
endless trial and tribulation, for they spill 
off the path on either side in a very re- 
markable way, and when I rush after 
one with a fank movement, the column 
breaks and falls back utterly demoralized. 
A little strategy on the part of their com- 
mander (which is myself) triumphs in 
the end, for I privately reconstruct and 
march them all up in detachments of one. 
I look after the little trees, the unbent 
twigs; they are more interesting to me 
than your monsters. This nursery of 
saplings sprang up in a night after a 
freshet: here are quivering aspens trem- 
bling forever in penance for that one sin. 
They once were gravely pointed out by 
the guide of a party of tourists as “shud- 
dering asps.” He is doubtless the same 
who, being asked “what that was,” (point- 
ing to the North Dome, six thousand feet 
in air) said “he’d be hanged if he knew; 
some bloody knob or other.” I recall 
ten thousand pleasant times as I turn my 
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face seaward; not only the great and 
omnipotent shadows under the south wall 
of the valley, nor the continuous canti- 
cles of the waters, but innumerable 
little things that fill up and make life 
perfect. 

The talks, the walks with my friends 
here, the parrot “Sultan,” fed daily from 
the table, soliloquizing upon men and 
things in Arabic and Hindostanee, for he 
scorns English and talks in his sleep 
There is Boddy, the grossbeak, brought to 
the door in pin feathers and skin like oiled 
silk by an Indian. His history is tragic: 
this Indian brained the whole family and 
an assortment of relatives ; Bobby alone 
remaining to brood over the massacre, 
was sold into bondage for two bits and a 
tin dipper without bottom. The sun 
seems to lift his gloom, for he sings a lit- 
tle, sharpens his bill with great gusto 
and tomahawks a bit of fruit, as though 
dealing vengeance upon the destroyer of 
his race. 

When shall I see another such cabin 
as this —its great fireplaces, and the loft 
heaping full of pumpkins? O, Yosemite! 
O, halcyon days, and bed-time at eight 
P. M., tucking in for ten good hours and 
up again at six; good eatings and drink- 
ings day by day, mugs of milk and baked 
squash forever, plenty of butter to our 
daily bread ; letters at wide intervals, and 
long, uninterrupted “thinks” about home 
and friends (as the poet of the “ Hermit- 
age’”’ writes in one of his stunning letters). 
Shall I ever again sit for two mortal 
hours hearing a housefly buzz in the 
window and thinking it a pleasant voice! 
But alas! thosg restless days, when the 
air was full of driving leaves and I could 
find nothing on earth to comfort me. 

I leave this morning. Opportunity 
takes me by the hand and leads me 
away. The heart leaps with emotion: 
every thing is momentous in a quiet life. 
This is the portal we entered one deep- 
ening dusk. Its threshold will soon be 
cushioned with snow; let us hasten on. 





If I were asked when is the time to visit 
Yosemite, I should reply: Go in the 
spring; seé the freshets and the water- 
falls in their glory, and the valley in its 
fresh and vivid greenness. Go again, 
by all means, in the autumn, when the 
woods are powdered with gold dust and 
a dreamy haze sleeps in the long ravines; 
when the stars sparkle like crystals and 
the mornings aye frosty; when the clouds 
visit us in person, and the trees look like 
crayon sketches on a vapory background, 
and the cliffs like leaning towers traced 
in sepia on a soft ground glass. Go in 
spring and autumn, if possible. I should 
choose autumn of the two; but goat any 
hazard, and do not rest till you have been. 
You can enter and go out at this portal. 
Passing seaward, to the left, out of the 
gray and groping mists a form arises, 
monstrous and awful in its proportions ; 
spurning the very earth that crumbles 
at its base as it towers to heaven. The 
vapors of the atr cleave to its massive 
front. The passing cloud is caught and 
torn in the grand carvings of its capitals. 
Gaze upon it in the solemnity of its shade, 
tremble before it in the magnificence of 
its sunlit surface. Impressive, impassive, 
magnetic; having a pulse and the organs 
of life almost; terrible as the forehead of 
a god. The full splendor of noonday 
can not belittle it, night can not compass 
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it. The moon is paler ir its presence 
and wastes her lamp, the stars are hid- 
den and lost over and beyond it. Across 
the face of it is borne forever the shad- 
owy semblance of a swift and flying fig- 
ure. Despair and desperation are in the 
nervous energy depicted in this marvel- 
ous medallion. Surely, the Indian may 
look with a degree of reverence upon 
that picture, painted by the morning 
light, fading in the meridian day, and 
gone altogether by evening. A grand 
etching of colossal proportions, repre- 
senting the great chief Tutochanula in 
his mysterious flight. The Wandering 
Jew might look upon it and behold his 
traditional beard and flowing robes blown 
here by the winds in the rapidity of his 
desperate haste. It is the last one sees 
of the valley, as it is the last any have 
seen of Tutochanula. He fied into the 
west, cycles ago, and I follow him now 
into the west, nest-building, and getting 
into the shadow and resting after the 
door of the mountain is passed, and my 
soul no longer beats impetuously against 
those stormy walls. 

With uncovered head, having nothing 
between me and Saturn, wiser, I trust, 
for my intercourse with these masters, 
purer in heart and holier for my pro- 
longed vigil, with careful and reverential 
steps I pass out of Yosemite shadows. 
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EVENTY years ago the only free 
settlers in New South Wales, one 
of the colonies of Australia, were Gov- 
ernment officials, discharged soldiers, 
and emancipated convicts, together with a 
sprinkling of “younger sons,” who came 
out from the mother country to pursue 
the occupation of sheep-farming. These 
“ younger sons,” however, were not the 
“younger sons” of the aristocracy, or 
of any of the wealthy classes, but of 
farmers, mechanics, and reduced coun- 
try gentlemen, and had, to begin the 
world with, a great deal more courage 
than cash. 

There are now in Australia five colo- 
nies—all important, and some flourish- 
ing ; but at the period from which our 
narrative dates, there was but the colo- 
ny of New South Wales, a large tract 
of country on the south-eastern coast of 
that vast island. 

In the infancy of the colony, New 
South Wales was interesting and valua- 
ble to the parent country, as an outlet 
for its criminal population rather than as 
affording scope for enterprise or induce- 
ments to capital: and thither, therefore, 
was transported the felonry of the three 
kingdoms. Crime and vice of every hue 
found there their respective representa- 
tives—from the murderer to the pick- 
pocket, and from the genteel lady shop- 
lifter to the “pest of cities.” To keep 
such a population in any thing like order 
strong detachments of military usually 
accompanied every cargo of felons, so 
that the colony partook as much of the 
character of a garrison as that of an 
ordinary settlement. 

As might be expected in such a state 
of society, military domination assumed 
the place of law; and there at the end 
of the earth, and beyond the correct- 


ing influences of public opinion, the 
authorities, high and low, exercised gen- 
erally a cruel despotism over the unhap- 
py convicts. Crime was sought to be 
repressed by violence alone — punish- 
ment, and not the reformation, of the 
criminal was the ruling principle. There 
were only two classes—settlers and 
officials on the one hand, and convicts 
on the other; and these two social 
elements were in antagonism and at 
perpetual war with each other. The set- 
tlers, whose only pursuits were stock- 
raising and wool-growing, obtained from 
the Government as many convicts as 
they chose to feed, clothe, and house. 
Those of the convicts not wanted 
by settlers were employed on Gov- 
ernment works, such as making roads, 
clearing the forest, or building docks. 
It would be presumed that settlers 
who obtained servants on Such easy 
conditions would have been kind and 
indulgent; and that officials whose only 
business was to superintend public 
works from which they were supposed 
to derive no immediate pecuniary profit, 
would have been as lenient as possible 
to the workmen—yet the case was far 
otherwise. The settlers punished the 
servants by flogging, and cheated them 
out of their stipulated allowance of food 
and clothing; and the officials sold a 
great deal of the commissariat stores 
sent out for the use of the convicts 
and pocketed the proceeds. The conse- 
quence was, that the latter were in a 
chronic state of mutiny; and that their 
masters, both settlers and officials, from 
long habit of unchecked and licentious 
wrong-doing, were too readily disposed 
to resort to the most violent measures of 
repression. Crime and violefice were 


.therefore rampant; and the effect on 
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the colony is as palpable to-day as was 
the finger-mark of the Almighty on the 
first murderer. 

In this congenial atmosphere did our 
hero grow up and flourish. In his day 
he was famous, and his fame has sur- 
vived him ; for in the long winter nights, 
wheh the three-logged fire burns bright- 
ly and casts its sombre light on the dusky 
faces of the surrounding thick-bearded 
bushmen, the most welcome song of the 
evening is 

“ Bold Dick Donahue.” 

Donahue’s early biography would be 
specially interesting, I have no doubt, 
to such as are curious in tracing the 
development of that type of genius 
which our hero possessed to such an 
eminent degree. Born of indigent’ pa- 


rents in the city of Dublin, he had 
served an apprenticeship to the time- 
honored art of picking pockets; but the 
precocity of his genius keeping pace 


with the development of the physical 
man, he relinquished that business and 
took to the profession of housebreaking. 
As in the lower grade he evinced an 
adaptability and fertility of genius, 
coupled with a rapidity of execution, 
that often elicited the applause and 
patronizing smiles of his tutors, so in 
the higher walk of his profession he dis- 
played-such promptitude, boldness, and 
dash as astonished his contemporaries, 
and threw his rivals completely in the 
shade. 

Donahue had a long and brilliant 
career, and by unremitting industry and 
perseverance, had worked himself at 
last into the wholesale business. In this 
line he went into a large speculation— 
not less indeed than that of undermin- 
ing the Bank of Ireland, with a view of 
“settling its accounts.” He had a 
peculiar talent for finance in general ; 
but evinced a decided taste for “ set- 
tling” the affairs of banks, and of jewel- 
ry shops in particular. 

In this speculation he succeeded ad- 
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mirably for eight or nine months ; had 
tunneled his way through till he had 
got under the very floor on which was 
deposited the iron safe containing the 
bullion and gold and silver coin of the 
institution, and next night would have 
brought his enterprise to a happy and 
successful termination by sawing through 
the floor and appropriating the contents 
of the coveted safe—but that the Fates 
were not propitious. The “ B/ves,” as 
Donahue sarcastically termed all police- 
men, toward whom, by the way, he en- 
tertained at all times commendable 
disgust—the “ Blues,” who are always 
poking their noses into other people’s 
affairs, “ pinched ” him on the very night 
he was to have reaped the reward of his 
honest toil and laudable perseverance. 
He was offered a free pardon, if he 
would turn informer and “ peach” on 
his compatriots; but Donahue was 
made of sterner stuff, and preferred 
honor and an unsullied reputation to 
liberty and freedom. He was therefore 
sentenced to pass the remainder of his 
days in the penal colony of New South 
Wales. 

Carter’s Barracks, in Sydney, was in 
those days the dépét, great reservoir, 
and receptacle of British felonry; and 
here our hero was regularly installed in 
due time. Here he was assigned his 
cell, his plank or mattress, and his 
blanket. 

“ At home for life!” exclaimed Don- 
ahue, jocularly, as the turnkey ushered 
him into his “furnished apartments.” 

“No insolence, sir!” retorted that 
important personage. 

“Insolence!” exclaimed our hero, 
really surprised at the novel interpreta- 
tion. “Bless yer soul, sir, I’d be the 
last in the world to—I’m the pink of 
modesty, I am.” 

“ Silence, sir!” indignantly interrupted 
the awful personage aforesaid, giving 
Donahue a shove which knocked him 
over against the wall. After which little 
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act of courteous hospitality he slammed 
the door to, locked it, and left him. 

“If I had you in Dublin, my sweet 
boy, I’d teach you better manners in a 
brace of minutes,” muttered Donahue, 
but not loud enough to be heard. 
“That’s more than the best man in 
Dublin would dare do,” he soliloquized ; 
“but every thing is changed here, it 
seems. I forgot that I am at the andti 
—andti—what’s this they call them? 
The andti—the and-tip-o-days. Yes, 
that’s it; the and-tip-o-days, where 
every thing is topsy-turvy, upside down, 
and where a man is half his time head 
downward, heels upward, and fancies 
himself standing on his perpendiculars 
all the blessed time! There ain’t no 
fancy about this, tho’! Here I am; 
caged up like a thief! Just the same as 
if I was a common pickpocket! No 
better, no worse. The door bolted and 
locked! Can’t see the blessed day- 
light! And look here—this is pretty 
treatment for a gentleman !” and he held 
up the ghost of a blanket, through which 
he counted the iron bars in his cell win- 
dow, and then dashed the spectre down 
upon his mattress—the hard plank. 
“There’s bed and bedding, if you like! 
This is the and-tip-o-days, is it? Me, 
who used to have my boots polished by 
servants, boys to run my errands, and 
Nancy Dawson to dance attendance! 
And-tip-o-days, eh! I’m thinking I’ll 
tip the bedding out of the window one 
of these days; and the mattress—well, 
the mattress I'll leave to the next 
lodger, with my blessing to boot !” 

“That’s a rowdy coon!” observed 
the turnkey to Mr. Crewel, the keeper 
or governor of the jail. 

“Which is he?” asked Mr. Crewel. 

“Him as I have just put into the 
stone-jug,” * replied the turnkey. 

“That Dublin chap ?” 

*'Yes.” 

“O! we'll soon knock that out of 
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him!” returned Mr. Crewel. “We'll 
cure him in less than a week.” 

Next morning at daylight the cargo of 
felonry, of which Donahue was an item, 
was inspected in the yard, and the in- 
voices or sentences of each one read 
over. One was a seven years’ man; 
another, fourteen ; another, life ; and so 
on. This interesting piece of informa- 
tion ascertained, the barbers were or- 
dered to cut off the hair and whiskers of 
each, and when these hirsute appendages 
had been chopped off, including a few 
slices of chin and cheek, the novitiates 
were put under the pump, well scrubbed, 
and then labeled with the motley 
prison clothes of gray and yellow. 
They were next leg-ironed, each with a 
chain twenty-five pounds weight, in 
which they ate and drank, and worked 
and slept. After which they were 
breakfasted on “ Skilagalee,” boiled In- 
dian corn meal, so thin as to run down 
a given declivity with a velocity of a 
mile a minute. This sumptuous matu- 
tinal repast finished, they were taken 
out to work in gangs, some in the quar- 
ries and some to hew down trees in the 
forest, guarded in all cases by soldiers, 
armed with loaded muskets and fixed 
bayonets. 

Our hero was put in the forest gang. 
Now Donahue never hewed any thing 
ir his life harder than human flesh, and 
in such operations never used any other 
implement than his knuckles—utensils, 
by the way, which never failed in the 
edge. But when he began to hew wood 
with iron, and fell trees with an axe, the 
ratio of his awkwardness was in precise 
proportion to the novelty of the opera- 
tion. As might have been expected, his 
hands blistered, his wrists got strained, 
and he became quite unable to operate 
on the stubborn trees, which insisted on 
iron being propelled with a considerable 
force of muscle. He put down the axe. 

“Go on with your work,” ordered the 
soldier on guard. 
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“Can’t,” said Donahue; “my hands 
are blistered.” 

“Go on with your work, I say.” 

“Can’t do a tap, sir. Wrist clean 
out of joint.” 

“You won’t work, then?” said the 
soldier, sternly. 

“Impossible!” replied our friend, 
deprecatingly. 

“Very well,” observed the soldier ; 
“ Mr. Crewel will cure you, I dare say.” 

Donahue was thereupon escorted 
before the governor of the jail, who 
heard what the soldier and he had got 
to say, respectively. 

“ My poor fellow !” began that poten- 
tate, “you were tenderly brought up. 
Had high rearing on your mother’s 
back, when she was begging from door 
to door in Dublin city. Your delicate 
hands have been used to gloves, and the 
ugly work of felling trees don’t by no 
means agree with them. Poor fellow! 
what a shame it is for Government not 
to send out gloves with axe-handles, and 
so save those delicate hands which have 
done such execution at picking pockets.” 

* Never picked a pocket since I was 
a &id,” interrupted our hero in vindica- 
tion of his honor. This was his sore 
point. 

“ My poor fellow! you’re too honest 
for such work; it’s your honesty has 
ruined you !” 

“Not a bit of it!” said Donahue, 
stoutly. “I robbed many a man; but I 
did it ina manly way; never sneaked 
behind a man’s back to do it!” 

“ My poor fellow! Let me see your 
mittens.” Donahue showed his hands. 

“ My poor fellow! they’re very sore. 
Are your hands the only sore part about 
you ?” 

“The only sore spot on my blessed 
body.” 

“ My poor fellow! your blessed body 
won’t be long so. Ho, flogger! Here, 
you jackal! Here is a nice little job for 
you! Not every day you get a Dublin 
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cracksman to practice on. Ha, ha! The 
poor fellow has sore hands and can’t 
work. Let’s see if we can’t cure them. 
Take him to the triangles, flogger, and 
give him f/ty. That will do to begin with. 
And now,” he growled, with a ferocious 
scowl, “you imp of hell, do your duty ; 
or, by ——, I’ll have your own flesh cut 
as fine as minced meat !” 

“All right, Governor,” answered the 
flogger. “I'll make skin and flesh fly ; 
skin and flesh, sir. That’s my motto, 
ha, ha! ’Tain’tas I say it, sir; there’s 
not a man in Carter’s Barracks can 
handle a cat-o’-nine-tails with this child; 
and that’s saying a great deal, sir.” 

“All right, then!” growled Mr. Crewel, 
smiling grimly; “go to work, and give 
this young gentleman a taste of your 
quality! Away with him !” 

Donahue was tied to the triangles in 
a half-standing posture. 

“ There’s a bit of lead for you,” whis- 
pered the flogger, as he was tying Dona- 
hue’s hands. “ Takeand put it between 
your teeth, and keep chewing it while 
I’m flogging you, or else you might bite 
your tongue or smash your teeth with 
grinding. The pain isterrible! That’s 
all I can do for you. Let the cursed 
Governor not see you putting the lead 
in your mouth or I’ll take it from you, 
for he’d like to see you bite your tongue 
and lips, and tear yourself to pieces, if 
possible. There now, don’t bleat, (cry 
out) or the rest of the prisoners will be 
laughing and humbugging you.” 

With these friendly admonitions ad- 
ministered in bits and scraps, and in an 
undertone, while adjusting the intend- 
ed victim to the triangles, the flogger 
stripped off his jacket, tucked up his 
shirt-sleeves, and commenced his bloody 
work. The first terrible stripe from the 
pickled and knotted “cats” sent a sting- 
ing agony through every nerve and mus- 
cle of his body. He did not “bleat” 
or roar, but he writhed like an excori- 
ated eel, and bit and crunched the lead 
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between his teeth. It was then he felt 
the value of the flogger’s friendly pre- 
scription. The first blow left great 
blue blisters behind it, but did not draw 
blood. The disciplined flogger, prepar- 
ing for his second, slowly and deliber- 
ately drew the cats through the fingers 
of his left hand to unite the thongs and 
to give the greater force and pungency. 
to his blow, when again down came the 
cats like drops of molten lead a second 
time on “ maiden flesh ””—a part of the 
body not touched by the previous blow 
—leaving, like its predecessor, great 
blue blisters behind it. This was what 
the flogger technically termed “chalk- 
ing the track,” and on this “track” the 
remaining forty-eight stripes during the 
next forty-eight minutes were dealt with 
astonishing exactitude, till the blood 
streamed like red-hot lava down the 
man’s limbs, while not a scratch was 
made on the adjacent parts, it having 
been the executioner’s standing boast 


that he could flog a man to death ona 
space not larger than a butter-plate. 
The fifty lashes having been admin- 
istered, at the rate, as we have said, of a 
lash per minute, Donahue was set 


loose. Doctor Savage, the medical 
officer of the prison, then walked up, 
felt his pulse, and pronounced him fit 
for work. 

Donahue had been scarcely untied, 
when three more of his fellow-prisoners 
and shipmates were marched into the 
yard, tied to the triangles, and made to 
undergo a similar ordeal of fifty lashes 
each for being unable to work—one of 
whom fainted under the infliction—when 
Doctor Savage, after the usual serio- 
comic interlude of pulse-feeling, ordered 
them back to work again. After these 
another batch, and then another, and 
so the horrid work weni on till eighteen 
were flogged without intermission. 

Most of these men, it may be ob- 
served, were brought up through sheer 
wantonness, it having been customary 
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to subject newly-arrived convicts to the 
lash on the least pretense of provoca- 
tion, to give them a foretaste of what 
they might expect in the event of their 
becoming refractory—in other words, 
to punish them by anticipation. 

It will be easily imagined that these 
convicts were now much less able to 
work than before being flogged. Yet, 
because they “refused” to work, they 
were locked up, the sore parts rubbed 
with salt and water, and were again 
brought out to work next morning. 
Still unable to work, they were again 
brought to the triangles, received fifty 
more lashes, and were again brought out 
to work. 

“This is a terrible life they’re lead- 
ing us, Dick,” observed Bill Smith, a 
Liverpool magsman, as he and Dona- 
hue crawled at the foot of a tree, en- 
deavoring, or rather pretending, to cut 
it down; “a terrible life!” 

“Horrible!” was the rejoinder. 
“They want to kill us out of the way, 
and the sooner they do it the better for 
ourselves !” 

“Though in terrible agony,” ob- 
served Smith, “I don’t feel as if I 
should die.” 

“So much the worse,” returned the 
other. “The longer we live the more 
flogging we’ll get.” 

“They say,” continued Bill Smith, 
“that prisoners in this place sometimes 
cast lots as to which would kill the 
other in order to get out of pain. What 
do you say? Will you and I cast lots 
as to which of us will sink this axe in 
the other’s skull? Whichever of us 
does it will be hanged, and then the two 
of us will be out of misery. What do 
you say?” 

“Never!” replied Donahue> “I 
never killed a man in my life, and I’m 
d—d if ever I stand like a calf in 
the shambles and allow another to kill 
me, if I can help it.” 

“Well,” returned the other, “I'll 








get some one else to do it if you don’t.” 

“Don’t,” remonstrated Donahue, in 
a kindly tone; “while there’s life 
there’s hope, and who knows but we 
might live to take revenge on some of 
these tyrants yet.” 

While Donahue was talking and pre- 
tending to work, but in reality watch- 
ing his sentinel, Smith slipped from his 
side through the neighboring thicket, 
proceeding toward a gang of three or 
four men who were working close by. 
The next instant a crash and a groan 
were heard. Smith had sunk his axe 
in another convict’s skull to earn the 
happy privilege of getting hanged ! 

This is not an isolated instance of 
such murderous desperation. Scores of 
similar cases could be cited from the 
convict chronicles of New South Wales. 

Whether on account of his robust 
constitution, which seemed to defy all 
attempts at breaking it, or our hero’s 
comely exterior, or the jauntiness of 
his deportment, Donahue at any rate 
became quite obnoxious to his keepers, 
and they flogged him and flogged him, 
until the doctor at last was forced to 
admit that he was no longer able to 
work, and had him sent to the hos- 
pital. 

Being now a patient and almost dead 
—though the Fates ordained he was not 
to be killed with flogging—his manacles 
were taken off, and when able to go on 
crutches he was permitted to walk in the 
yard. He remained in the hospital for 
two weeks, at the end of which time he 
was as convalescent as convicts were 
allowed to become before being sent 
to work, and to work he was accordingly 
ordered for the following morning. In 
a few minutes after this pleasing in- 
telligence was communicated to him he 
walked into the closet, and the next 
tidings heard of him was that he was 
a bushranger on the Bathurst Mount- 
ains. He effected his escape, as some 
enterprising gentleman in San Fran- 
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cisco contemplates achieving fortunes, 
by exploring the sewers of the city. 

Having achieved his liberty in this 
romantic fashion, his first exploit on 
gaining the open air in dusk of evening 
was to go into a house on Brickfield 
Hill, take a gun from the mantel-piece 
and a flask of powder and some ball 
cartridge from a shelf, and when, with 
this scanty equipment, he was proceed- 
ing on his way, the mistress of the 
house, who happened to have been the 
only inmate at the time, feeling a sym- 
pathy for an escaped convict, freely fur- 
nished him, in addition, supper and a 
suit of her husband’s clothes. 

“The die is cast,” he soliloquized as 
he proceeded on his way. “ Life is a 
lottery, and I have made my draw. 
There is nothing for it now but courage 
and resolution. I’d sooner be hanged 
a thousdnd times over than live a life of 
such horrible torture. Halt! your 
money or your life,” he roared, as a 
horseman came galloping toward him. 

“What! so near town,” was the ex- 
clamation of the astonished equestrian. 
“T am aid-de-camp to his Excellency.” 

“ Dismount, sir, on the instant, or 
you’re a dead man!” 

The officer dismounted. 

“Put down on the road your purse, 
watch, and such other valuables as 
you’ve got,” ordered ‘the brigand, his 
gun leveled at the officer’s head, “and 
then turn your back and walk off. You 
shall be unharmed.” 

The gentleman obeyed, the brigand 
mounted and galloped away. The 
former, naturally very much crest-fallen, 
walked to his quarters, reported the 
“casualty,” adding that he had been set 
upon by six armed bushrangers and had 
escaped death as by a special interpo- 
sition of Providence. In corroboration 
of which narrow escape he showed sev- 
eral bullet-holes in his gold-laced frock- 
coat, which said bullet-holes had been 
inflicted on the unoffending frock-coat 
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by his own pocket-pistols after Donahue 
had galloped away on his horse. 

The horse—a fine one—wanted but a 
free rein, and this his rider cheerfully 
gave him, and before ten that night both 
man and horse were beyond the Nepean 
River in the Blue Mountains, forty miles 
from the cityof Sydney. Dismounting, 
he patted the arched neck of the proud 
and panting steed. “ My noble fellow,” 
he said, affectionately, “you’ve done 
bravely. And now I must introduce 
myself as Bold Dick Donahue, and you 
I shall christen Deliverer.” Deliverer 
shook his streaming mane in token of 
future fidelity, and the docile animal 
walked up and down in the shades of 
the forest after his new master, who, 
possibly, assumed the title “Bold,” as 
some gentlemen do “ Honorable,” and 
with a great deal more natural right. 

After unsaddling Deliverer he struck 
a light, made a fire, and having fin- 
ished his supper and felicitated himself 


on his happyescape, he filled his pipe 
and smoked with the gusto of a man 
who was enjoying one of the great 


luxuries of this care-beset life. He 
next examined his booty, and this with 
a great deal of quiet self-sufficiency. 
The watch was gold and jeweled in 
nine holes; the chain was also gold: 
together, they might be worth, Donahue 
thought, about three hundred and eighty 
dollars. The purse contained thirty 
sovereigns, and a diamond ring. Not 
bad to begin with; besides, a first-rate 
horse, bridle, and saddle. By the way, 
there might be something in the hol- 
sters. He looked. They contained a 
pair of cavalry pistols. Better and bet- 
ter. He was now well equipped at all 
points. Hecould not have been better 
prepared for the highway had he been a 
bushranger for years. With such a 
decent start he must be industrious, 
obtain a company, become a captain, 
and do the thing respectably. He lay 
down by the three-logged fire with the 
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saddle for his pillow and slept—it is to 
be feared—the sleep of the innocent and 
good. 

He rose with the sun, visited Deliv- 
erer, and groomed him with a handful 
of long grass. He then had his break- 
fast, saddled his horse, looked to his 
arms, and was ready for any emergency. 
He heard a noise that sounded like a 
musket shot. Helistenedagain. It was 
the crack of a bullock or stock whip. 
He mounted, unbuttoned his holsters, 
touched Deliverer, and in an instant was 
by the roadside, and in command of the 
position. The noise proceeded from 
bullock teams and their drivers coming 
toward him. 

“ Halt!” he cried, pointing one‘of his 
pistols at the foremost driver. 

“ Dick Donahue, or I’ll be d——d!” 
exclaimed that worthy, in a jubilant 
voice. 

“The same! Who are yqu? What 
have you got? Who is your master?” 

“ Smith—hungry Smith of Mudgee— 
is my master,” quoth the driver. “He 
is one of the richest squatters in the 
country. I am his assigned servant. 
(Convicts lent by Government to settlers 
were termed “assigned servants.”) I’m 
his assigned servant, curse him, and a 
worse master there ain’t in the four 
quarters of the universe. These drays 
are his. We’ve got rum and tobacco, 
tea, sugar, and flour, and a whole lot o’ 
things. Take them all, Dick—take 
them all—and take me too along with 
them.” 

“ Where’s your master?” demanded 
our hero. 

“On the road behind us, coming from 
Sydney.” 

By this time the rest of the teamsters 
had come up, and one and all urged the 
brigand to rob their master’s drays and 
take themselves as companions. 

“As to taking you for companions, 
I shall think about that part of the 
business,” he replied, patronizingly. 
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“ Meantime, unload the drays and take 
the goods into the bush.” 

Having showed them his hiding- 
place, and ordered them to mount 
guard over the booty, he started off to 
meet Mr. Smith. He had not proceed- 
ed far before he encountered that gen- 
tleman and another squatter riding in 
company. Introducing himself with 
the talismanic words, “stand and de- 
liver,” and the equestrians obeying hig 
command, he bound their hands, or- 
dered them to lead their horses, and in 
this manner marched them to his place 
of rendezvous. 

“There, gentlemen,” he said, “these 
drays are emptied by my orders—a 
warning to all settlers to treat their 
assigned servants as men ought to be 
treated. I do not rob for riches, but 
to teach those who possess them to 
use them properly. Might is right all 
over the country, from his Excellency 
the Governor to the lowest policeman, 
and as long as I am king of the high- 
way I shall insist upon justice being done 
to my fellow-convicts. For you, Mr. 
Smith, I shall inflict no corporal pun- 
ishment on you this time, but if ever I 
hear that you flog your hands, or do not 
give them sufficient food, I shal! visit 
you at your station, and flog you with 
your own Cat-o’-nine-tails.” 

Having made this interesting an- 
nouncement, and ‘tied the two settlers 
to the drays, he went to his hiding- 
place, where he found the goods all 
safely deposited, but one-half of the sen- 
tinels quite drunk. These he rebuked, 
taunting them with their ambition to 
become bushrangers while lacking the 
paramount qualification of vigilance, 
observing that a drunken man was good 
for nothing, far less for the hazardous 
work of bushranging. 

“Go to your drays,” he said; “you 
shall be no companions of mine; you 
would soon bring us all’ to the gallows. 
For you,” he said, addressing those who 
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kept sober, “you shall be my compan- 
ions if you wish.” 

“Tam yours,” exclaimed one. 

“And I,” repeated another. 

“And I,” added the third. 

“Right!” said our hero, and they all 
walked up to the drays. “Three of 
your men, Mr. Smith, have volunteered 
to join me. The others are too hon- 
est to become bushrangers. Take them 
back, and treat them well. I shall keep 
your two horses; and now, gentlemen, 
I wish you good morning.” 

Returning with his new associates to 
their hiding-place, he caused them to 
swear allegiance to him as their captain, 
which they readily agreed to do. From 
them he obtained a great deal of useful in- 
formation. He was strange to the cus- 
toms of the people and to the character of 
the principal settlers in that part of the 
country, and his companions made him 
acquainted with all these essentials in a 
fashion of their own. The greater 
part of the settlers, they informed him, 
were tyrants who should be either flog- 
ged or shot. They starved their hands, 
made them go barefooted and almost 
naked, and for the least misdemeanor 
had them severely flogged—a statement 
which was in great part quite correct. 
He need not be at all alarmed, they as- 
sured him, of being betrayed, for all 
the working-men in the country would 
be his friends, as they were all convicts 
or freedmen. 

Secure in the fastnesses of the Blue 
Mountains, and with more provisions 
and even luxuries than they could con- 
sume in a year, the freebooters were 
in no hurry to decamp. On the con- 
trary, they matured their plans of opera- 
tion, put themselves in communication 
with the working hands for miles around 
and obtained all necessary information 
concerning employers. The Captain 
now felt himself free for executing other 
dashing movements. Therefore, acting 
on information which was every day 
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pouring into his camp by trusty scouts 
and faithful employés, he broke up for 
an excursion. 

* * * * * * 

About nine o’clock, one fine summer’s 
morning, several horsemen appeared on 
the Bogolong sheep-station, and inquir- 
ed for Mr. Robertson, the proprietor. 
Mr. Robertson was in the court-yard en- 
gaged in business of importance ; but 
if the gentlemen would proceed thither 
the servant had no doubt his master 
would see them. The equestrians with- 
out dismounting proceeded as directed. 
There they found a man tied to an ex- 
temporized triangle, and a flogger pre- 
paring to flagellate him, while Mr. Rob- 
ertson, seated in an easy-chair in the 
shade of an umbrageous Lucalypius, 
was Superintending the philanthropic 
ceremonial, repeating his injunctions 
to the executive of the “cats” to 
spare neither whip nor muscle in the 
operation on hand. He had, he as- 
sured that official in his happiest vein 
of humor and good-nature, plenty of 
hemp to make new “cats” when the old 
ones were worn out, and lots of pickle 
in which to season them; and he there- 
fore exhorted him in the most persua- 
sive accents “not to be over-particular 
as to a few slices of skin, or a few ounces 
of flesh, or a pint or so of ‘claret,’ as- 
suring him that if he should betray 
any weak compunction as to the skin 
or flesh or ‘claret,” he (said official) 
should take the culprit’s place.” Mr. 
Robertson was very funny that morning. 

“Hold!” shouted the Captain, most 
unceremoniously interrupting his face- 
tiousness. “Don’t move an inch, any 
of you, at the peril of your lives! Untie 
that man, flogger—untie him instantly. 
Mr. Robertson, come forward and take 
his place.” 

Mr. Robertson was thunderstruck ; 
he hesitated, turned deadly pale, and 
shook like an aspen leaf. He had heard 
of “ Bold Dick Donahue,” and surmised 
Vor. III—9. 
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it was he. Seeing he hesitated, Deliv- 
erer was prancing at his side in an in- 
stant. 

“To the triangles, or take this!” 
shouted the brigand, holding his pistol 
at Mr. Robertson’s ear. ‘ Decide, and 
quickly; I have no time for parley.” 

Mr. Robertson, half dead with fear, 
tottered to the triangles and stripped. 

“ Bind him, flogger—bind him tight,” 
continued the brigand; “and do you see 
this? Do you see this pistol?” he 
added, holding that convincing reasoner 
in rather unenviable proximity to the 
flagellator’s head. “Do you see this 
pistol?” Oh, yes! There was no 
doubt about it. The flogger saw the 
pistol— never, perhaps, saw any thing 
plainer in his life; but it was rather, if 
any thing, too close to his ear. He saw 
it, however, and accepted the fact. 

“Well,” added Donahue, “ the pistol 
is loaded with powder and ball. The- 
ball will pass through your head, unless. 
you make skin and flesh fly!” 

“ How much punishment shall I give- 
him, sir?” asked the executioner, with 
a smile of fiendish joy. 

“Fifty!” was the laconic answer:. 
“This is not much, considering the 
many fifties he has himself given to- 
others.” 

Mr. Robertson was accordingly bound,. 
and the first lash from the willing and 
powerful arms of the flogger extorted a: 
loud cry of agony from the sufferer. 

“Give it him!” shouted the brigand.. 
“ There is no fear of a man who bleats.”” 
And again the “cats” came down with 
terrible force ; arid again a loud cry for 
mercy escaped the victim. Here, a 
respectably-dressed female rushed from 
the house into the yard, attracted by 
the cry for mercy, and supposing it to 
have come from the wretched man who 
was doomed that morning to suffer. 

“] insist on it, George,” she uttered, 
with passionate vehemence, “I insist 
that you do not punish that or any other 
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of the hands in such a manner. If you 
do, I shall take my children and leave 
the house.” The flogger suspended his 
blow, and all eyes turned to the pleader 
for mercy. It was Mrs. Robertson. 
But when that lady saw that it was her 
husband who was thus suffering, she 
stood petrified, scarcely believing her 
own eyes. 

“ What’s the meaning of all this?” 
she exclaimed, rushing frantically to 
unbind him. 

“One moment, madam,” interposed 
the brigand ; “I am Donahue, and your 
husband is being flogged by my orders.” 

“ Donahue!” shrieked the unhappy 
woman, clasping her hands in the agony 
of despair ; “oh, do not kill the father 
of my children!” 

“You have not pleaded so, madam, 
for the unhappy convict whom your 
husband would have mangled this 


morning.” 

“T have—I have! Heaven be my 
witness that I have!” urged the lady, 
in passionate entreaty. 

“Enough, madam!” rejoined the 


brigand, politely lifting his hat. “A 
less worthy man should be spared at 
your request. Untie Mr. Robertson.” 
And the tyrant was released, while his 
amiable wife melted into tears of grati- 


tude. 
Having then charged Mr. Robertson, 


on the peril of a secnnd visitation, to treat 
his servants better in future, he once 
more lifted his hat to the lady and was 
preparing to take his departure, when 
Mrs. Robertson, with genuine Austra- 
lian hospitality, asked him and his men 
to take some refreshment—an invitation 
which Donahue accepted in the same 
frank spirit with which it was offered. 

Thus for four years did this formida- 
ble brigand hold paramount sway over 
the whole north-western portion of the 
colony, and had under his absolute con- 
trol nearly six hundred miles of territory. 
He had collected under his command 
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sixteen of the most reckless and daring 
spirits in the country, each of whom 
were under ban of death—so that des- 
peration lent still greater daring to their 
depredations. 

Donahue was a bold and judicious 
leader. By liberality—almost princely 
in its munificence—he conciliated the 
working classes, and dealt severe pun- 
ishment, as we have seen, on those who 
became obnoxious by their avarice or 
cruelty. Very many of the wealthy 
colonists also favored and even respect- 
ed him on account both of the severe 
justice—rude and lawless though it had 
been—with which he visited some of 
the heartless tyrants of those days, and 
the uniform and unqualified respect 
with which he treated females in all 
cases and under all circumstances. He 
was never himself known to offer the 
least disrespect to a woman ; and if any 
of his followers ever transgressed the 
rigorous discipline he had in this respect 
established, the offender was punished 
with scourging or death, according to 
his guilt. 

The Government of the colony was 
intimidated by his daring, and at their 
wits’ end how to puta stop to it. In this 
dilemma the Governor convened a meet- 
ing of territorial magistrates. The meet- 
ing was held at Carter’s Barracks, where 
official experience in the treatment of 
refractory criminals could be made avail- 
able, and Mr. Crewel’s peculiar knowl- 
edge brought into requisition. After 
anxious deliberation the magistrates 
decided on sending the military to fight 
the bushrangers. After this they dined. 
After dinner, they drank. After drink- 
ing, they speechified. The bushrangers 
should be shot—that was the substance 
of the speeches. They were all very 
brave, as people are apt to be after din- 
ner. Colonel Stanfield, a gentleman of 
seventy, said that when he was a young 
man he would shoot or capture the bush- 
rangers in a week, and this with only half 
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a dozen troopers. It was eleven at night. 
The gentlemen adjourned—all except 
the Colonel, who wished Mr. Crewel 
and Doctor Savage, both of Carter’s, to 
accompany him to his hotel, because— 
well—because it was after dinner. Mr. 
Crewel and Dr. Savage prepared to es- 
cort the Colonel home. When the three 
gentlemen got outside the prison gates, 
they were set upon by a party of men 
who were lying in ambush in the dark 
shade of the high prison walls. The 
Colonel, however, managed to make his 
escape ; but the Doctor and Mr. Crewel 
were pinioned and gagged. The cap- 
tives were marched off in the direction 
of Brickfield Hill, where they were met 
by a gay cavalier in top-boots and a coat 
of the Newmarket cut. The cavalier 
peered into the faces of the captives. 

“Do you know me, gentlemen ?” he 
said. They looked and were confound- 
ed—it was the terrible ‘“ Bold Dick Don- 
ahue !” 

“My poor fellows!” he began, sim- 
ulating the tone in which he had been 
once addressed by Mr. Crewel. “My 
poor fellows, you recognize me, I see. 
Our circumstances are altered. Where 
have you left Colonel Stanfield? Ha, 
ha!” The truth flashed on the minds 
of the wretched captives. Colonel Stan- 
field and Bold Dick Donahue were one! 

“Never mind!” said the brigand, 
“we shall have an explanation by-and- 
by. Meantime,” he continued, address- 
ing his men, “take your prisoners to 
our camp between Penrith and Para- 
matta. There we shall have something 
to say to them.” The brigands, who 
had every thing in readiness for the sue- 
cessful execution of their project, har- 
nessed a pair of blood horses to a dog- 
cart, into which they put the captives, 
guarded on both sides by two of their 
fellows, and then drove to their place of 
rendezvous with lightning speed. 

They were now in the dark recesses of 
the forest, thirty miles from Sydney, and 
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many miles from the nearest resident. 
The wretched prisoners, seeming more 
dead than alive, fully realized their ter- 
rible situation. 

“ Untie them,” commanded the leader. 
“They may now rave and roar as they 
like. The echoes alone can hear them.” 

The prisoners were unbound. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake—” began Mr. 
Crewel. 

“Hush, you blasphemous wretch,” 
hissed the brigand. “How dare you 
invoke that solemn name!” 

“But I,” asked the Doctor, “what 
have I done to you?” 

“You! you are more cruel, if that 
were possible, than your brother-tyrant. 
You are both cold-blooded, but you are 
the worse of the two.” 

“ What do you intend doing with us ?” 
faltered the wretched jailer. 

“Nothing more than you both did to 
me,” was the gloomy reply. “ You have 
given me, in all, two hundred and fifty 


lashes and pickled my sore back with 
salt and water till the marrow, I thought, 


burned in my bones. The same treat- 
ment you shall get to-night. In case 
the worst should happen, and you do 
not survive your punishment, you shall 
be allowed ten minutes to make your 
peace with God, whom we all of us have 
too much offended.” 

There was noappeal. The sullen de- 
meanor of the judge, who evinced 
neither anger, nor pleasure, nor uttered 
ribald jest, nor uncouth expression, 
but too plainly told the fixedness of his 
terrible determination. They knelt, 
these wretched men, and in silent 
prayer besought Him, whose assistance 
in the season of prosperity they had 
neglected to invoke, to sustain them 
now in the hour of their extremity. The 
brigand held his gold watch to the light, 
and when the ten minutes had elapsed 
he gave the order, “ To the triangles!” 

The prisoners were led to the place 
of execution, made fast, and the dread- 
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ful work began. Before half the pun- 
ishment had been inflicted, both faint- 
ed. Cold water was thrown over them, 
and they revived. The flogging re- 
sumed. And thus from fainting fit to 
fainting fit the punishment went on un- 
til the two hundred and fifty lashes were 
administered. The morning’s sun found 
the brigands in the mountains and the 
captives stiffened corpses. 

The robbers were aware of the de- 
termination of the Government. They 
therefore prepared, like desperate men, 
to sell their lives dearly. When the 
military took the field Captain Dona- 
hue sent a challenge with his compli- 
ments to the officer in command. He 
mentioned the circumstance of his pres- 
ence in the council and the feats of kid- 
napping the officials, and their punish- 
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ment. He said he was determined to 
fight, not to skulk; and therefore, pro- 
vided he, the officer, would accept the 
challenge, he, Donahue, would fight 
the military on a certain day on the 
plains of Bathurst, and decide the issue. 

The challenge was accepted. 

The day came; they met—the Gov- 
ernment forces numbering thirty men, 
the brigand and his comrades seven- 
teen. They fought, on one side, with 
bravery ; on the other, with desperation 
and frenzy. At the end of a two-hours’ 
conflict, Donahue fell mortally wounded. 
His men, most of them, were killed ; 
the remainder, dangerously wounded, 
were taken and executed. And thus 
ended the career of as bold and popular 
a brigand as ever was monarch of the 
highway. 
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The south wind wooes the land, 
And pansies ope their eyes, 
And Loves walk hand in hand 
Beneath the golden skies : 
And lovers part, and south winds go, 
And the gold falls from the sky in snow. 


The robin builds her nest 
Amid the apple blooms, 
And chirps her young to rest 
In sultry July glooms: 
And blossoms fall, and robins go, 
And the tree stands naked in the snow. 


The sower scatters seed, 
The reaper gathers grain, 
And harvest meets the need 
Over and o’er again: 
And sowers pass, and reapers go, 
And the spoiléd field lies in the snow. 


O truant robins, wait! 
And fickle pansies, stay ! 
And lovers linger late 
Beneath the skies to-day: 
The morrow comes when all must go, 
And the crown of life is a crown of snow. 
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T may be doubted if there is any 

other State in the Union which 

pretends to rival Texas in the startling 
originality of its slang. 

In his category of persons who are “of 
imagination all compact,” Shakspeare as- 
signs the first place to the lunatic, above 
the lover and the poet. There are per- 
sons so artless as to believe that this was 
done simply in obedience to the necessi- 
ties of the verse; but such have only 
once to become familiar with the ver- 
nacular of Texas to perceive that, in 
this matter, as in every other which he 
touched, Shakspeare was right, as if 
by intuition. Nature herself, elsewhere 


a dame so staid and so proper, there 
gives much reason for the issuance of a 


writ de lunatico inguirendo. The rab- 
bits have somehow gotten the body of 
the hare and the ears of the ass; the 
frogs, the body of the toad, the horns of 
the stag-beetle, and the tail of the lizard ; 
the trees fall up-hill, and the lightning 
comes out of the ground. In such a 
country it is not to be wondered at that 
their sesquipedalian adjectives get some- 
what twisted in coming up out of the 
hard, waxy prairies. In short, Texas 
is one great, windy lunatic; or, if you 
please, a bundle of crooked and stupen- 
dous phrases, tied together with a thong 
of rawhide. 

As a specimen of Texan ingenuity, or 
rather perverseness of imagination, take 
its code of morals, which is embraced in 
two sayings. The first is, “Revolvers 
make all men equal ;” and the second is 
the famous utterance of Houston, “If 
a man can’t curse his friends, whom can 
he curse?” 

But it is in geography that this gift 
gives forth its most amazing manifesta- 


tions. We all have heard some of our 
exquisite American names, such as Last 
Chance, Sorrel Horse, Righteous Ridge, 
Scratch Gravel, Pinchtown, Marrow 
Bones, etc.; but now read these from 
Texas: Lick Skillet, Buck Snort, Nip 
and Tuck, Jimtown, Rake Pocket, Hog 
Eye, Fair Play, Seven League, Steal 
Easy, Possum Trot, Flat Heel, Frog 
Level, Short Pone, Gourd Neck, Shake 
Rag, Poverty Slant, Black Ankle, Jim 
Ned. 

Next after such slops and parings of 
names as these, Texas is notable for the 
number of its obscure personal names, 
tortured into the service of municipal 
nomenclature. These, together with a 
certain absurd classical Grub-street vo- 
cabulary, make our atlases contemptible, 
and an object of deserved ridicule for 
foreigners. The preponderance of these 
personal names in the South, especially 
in Texas, is probably to be explained in 
this manner: Smith owned a great plan- 
tation here; Jones, another adjoining ; 
and between their houses, which were 
miles apart, nobody resided, since those 
who would have occupied the interval in 
the North were all grouped about the 
two mansions as slaves. In these little 
colonies there frequently grew up smith- 
ies, groceries, etc.; and travelers found 
it convenient to designate distances on 
the road asso far to Smith’s, or so far 
from Jones’, which presently crystallized 
into Smithville and Jonesborough. In 
the North the land was divided more 
equally among the people, and as none 
was prominent enough to aspire to the 
honors of geography, they gratified their 
collective quadrivial ambition with Rome, 
or something else. Athens, Jonesville, 
Winnipiseogee, Pig Misery! 
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In the course of a rather leisurely 
walk through Texas, and then across the 
continent with a company of emigrants, 
I noted a large number of curious words, 
names, and phrases not found in the 
current collections of Americanisms, a 
large moiety of which are indigenous to 
Texas; and they are herewith set forth, 
without any thing more than the most 
superficial attempt to make out their 
etyma. 

Among names of revolvers I remem- 
ber the following: Meat in the Pot, Blue 
Lightning, Peacemaker, Mr. Speaker, 
Black-eyed Susan, Pill-box, My Uncon- 
verted Friend. 

The occupation of the Texans as cat- 
tle-breeders has given rise to a great 
number of new words, and new uses of 
old words. To illustrate: On the Trin- 


ity prairies I met a man, with a pinched 
face and a yellow beard, who was mount- 
ed on a clay-bank horse as lank as a 


Green Mountain pad when it has been 
about a month in the Horse Latitudes, 
and so sway-backed that the rider’s feet 
nearly dragged on the prairie. Yet it 
held up its pikestaff neck so high that a 
line drawn across from the top of its 
head over the rider’s head would have 
touched its little stump tail, which stood 
up like an ear of corn. He had a long 
coil of cadestros dangling from the pom- 
mel of his saddle, and was evidently in 
search of strays, for he asked me if I 
had seen a red mulley cow, with a crop 
and an underbit in the right and a marked 
crop in the left. I told him I had not; 
but that I had seen a brown-and-white- 
pied calf, with an overslope and a slit in 
the right, and a swallow-fork in the left ; 
also, a black-and-white-paint horse, fif- 
teen hands high, and an old gray mare, 
considerably flea-bitten, with a blazed 
face and a docked tail. He smiled 
faintly, and rode away. 

Perhaps the only interpretation here 
needed is, that in Texas “mulley” al- 
ways means Aorn/ess; that a “flea-bitten” 
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color is one dotted with minute specks 
of white and black, like pepper and salt ; 
and that “clay-bank” is a yellowish dun. 

The brands of Texas and their de- 
scriptive names would fill all the books 
of the Nuremberg Cobbler. Indeed, the 
State is one great tangle of bovine hiero- 
glyphics, which the Texans read better 
than a book; but which I could no more 
make out than Mr. Pickwick could. the 
sign-manual of Bill Stubbs. If, howev- 
er, a Texan’s reading is occasionally con- 
tested, he has a one-eyed scribe, who is 
more infallible, as a last resort, than any 
Vatican manuscript. 

On the march the mighty herd some- 
times strings out miles in length, and 
then it has “ pointers,” who ride abreast 
of the head of the column, and “siders,” 
who keep the stragglers out of the chap- 
arral. At night they “round up” or 
“corral” (“ corral,” in Texas, means 
also to herd without an inclosure, on 
the open prairie). The various reliefs 
during the day and night speak of being 
“on herd” or “off herd,” very much as 
if they were performing military duty. 
It often happens, in a populated country 
—when they are honest drovers — that 
they are obliged to stop and “stray” the 
herd. While several herdsmen are sta- 
tioned around it to hold it fast, another 
rides in, selects a stray brand, and “cuts 
it out,” by chasing it out with his horse. 
At other times they “bear off” a single 
animal, by riding between it and the 
herd, when in motion. Sometimes, too, 
when they have made a march through 
a dense chaparral, they halt, go back, 
and “drive” it, by riding systematically 
through it, in search of stragglers. Two 
men often “bunch” on the march, z. ¢., 
unite their herds for convenience in 
driving. 

The statute of Texas once was, (and 
may yet be) that all cattle which were al- 
lowed to pass the age of one year un- 

‘branded became the property of him 
whose brand was firs: put upon them. 
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One Maverick formerly owned such im- 
mense herds that many of his animals 
unavoidably escaped his rouanne in the 
spring, were taken up by his neighbors, 
branded and called “mavericks.” The 
term eventually spread over the whole 
State, and is in use now, not only to 
denote a waif thus acquired, but any 
young animal. No great drove can 
sweep through this mighty unfenced 
State without drawing a wake of these 
“mavericks” —these doves per dolum 
amotas—and the temptation to let them 
remain has ruined the herdsman’s char- 
acter. Go to Texas and begin to speak 
of an honest drover, and you shall be re- 
warded with a smile. 

With the Texan driver all oxen are 
“steers,” and he has his “ wheel-steers,” 
his “swing-steers,” and his “lead- 
steers.” He never uses the former word 
in the singular, and very seldom in the 
plural, when it is almost invariably “ox- 
ens.” He never says to oxen, “gee,” 


but “back ;” never “haw,” but “whoa, 
come.” The “cow-whip” is a very long 
lash with a very short stock, and is used 
only in driving the herd, which is often 
called “the cows ;”’ but the “ox-whip” 
has both parts as long as they can be 


managed. I have seen a poor fellow 
from Ohio, totally unused to this enor- 
mous affair, swing it around his head in 
many an awkward twirl, while the Tex- 
ans stood by and laughed to see him 
knock off his hat and “bat” his eyes at 
every twitch, to avoid cutting them out. 
(Cf. Italian, datter ad’ occhio—twinkling 
of an eye.] 

After a long desert journey the oxen 
become much “‘petered ;” indeed, I may 
say they become altogether “petergd.” 
Hence, on the first good grass which 
they “strike” they halt a few days, and 
allow the teams to graze undisturbed, 
which makes them “all a-setting” again. 
They have queer names for their oxen, 
In the North each farmer owns a single 
yoke, and from Maine to Indiana they 
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have pretty much the same names; but 
in Texas many men own many yoke, and 
you might fill a book with their grotesque 
names, such as Presbyterian and Meth- 
odist, Rock and Brandy, Benjamin and 
Filibuster. 

Toward the last, when the teams are 
terribly thinned out, and their poor old 
bones lie all along the road quite back 
to Texas, then the emigrants begin to 
yoke in the cows. Like women, they 
are the “contrairiest” things in creation 
to manage. They run like the wind, then 
jump right up and down, and shake their 
heads, and twist themselves in a manner 
which is wonderful to behold. Some- 
times an infuriated old mulley gets loose, 
and chases a man for rods, with her horns 
just missing an important portion of his 
trowsers at every plunge. After an in- 
credible amount of pulling and “jigger- 
ing” about, they are gotten into the team, 
and then comes the driver’s turn, and the 
refractory Nancy and Susan are severely 
fustigated. 

For horses they use still another kind 
of whip, the “quirt” [from the Spanish]. 
A trig, smirk little horse is a “lace- 
horse,” and he often has to “june,” or 
“quill,” or “get up and quill,” or “get 
up and dust.” [There is a large col- 
ony of Germans in Western Texas, and 
“june” is said to be corrupted from their 
gehen.| All over the South they feed a 
horse “roughness,” (any kind of fodder, 
as distinguished from grain) but in Texas 
they “stake him out,” and he gets noth- 
ing else but “roughness.” I have even 
heard a Texan speak of land which he 
had “lariated out,” meaning thereby that 
he had just bought it from Government, 
but not occupied it yet. It is amusing to 
hear one ask of another, when about to 
purchase a horse: “Is he religious?” 
Query: Do they have in mind the Egyp- 
tian /éis religiosa? A mustang is gener- 
ally any thing in the world but “religious,” 
for he will both “sull,” (have the sulks), 
and “buck.” This latter operation con~ 
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sists in plunging forward, and throwing 
the head to the ground, in an effort to 
unseat the rider—a motion of which 
probably no domesticated beast is capa- 
ble, aside from this miserable and treach- 
erous species of horse. In fact, a mus- 
tang is not “worth shucks.” He will run 
“skygodlin” (obliquely); lie down and 
roll over; then “get up and scallyhoot” 
a short distance; then stop so “sud- 
dent,” and “rare up” behind, that the 
rider continues his travels a little dis- 
tance on his own account, and alights 
upon his pate. [With “scallyhoot” cf. 
scat, scateran; and Welsh Awz#, hoot.] 
Several persons in our “lay-out” (z. ¢., 
our company) in New Mexico “swapped” 
good American horses for mustangs, for 
some little boot of onions or “sech like 
truck,” and made about as good bargains 
as Moses Primrose did when he ex- 
changed a horse for a lot of old green 
spectacles. 

In addition to the usual methods of 
hoppling a horse, the Texans often 
“side-line”’ him, by tying a fore to a hind 
leg. “ Better count ribs than tracks,” is 
a proverbial expression of caution which 
may be heard on the frontiers, and which 
originated from this practice of picketing 
animals. When a horse is kept thus 
close for a long time, “his bones, that 
were not seen, stick out,’’ but this is con- 
sidered better than to have him stolen, 
and be obliged to go in pursuit. 

The war originated a great many new 
phrases in the imaginative South —far 
more, if they were all recorded, than in 
the North. “Cousin Sal” is pretty gen- 
erally lamented throughout the South as 
the deceased and only daughter of our 
very worthy and revered “Uncle Sam” 
—the same having been begotten by him 
in the bonds of lawful wedlock with 
“Aunty Extension.” You may hear the 
word “Confederate” singularly used. 
For instance, when a Texan wishes to 
express the strongest possible approval 
of some sentiment, he will exclaim, 
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“You're mighty Confederate!” The 
Rebels had their “ bluebacks” for money; 
but in Texas, where they have always 
clung tenaciously to their silver, they 
made slow progress, and were received 
with much reluctance. $100 bills were 
there called “Williams,” and $50 bills 
“Blue Williams.” Nevertheless, a Tex- 
an once told me, with a fierce glitter of 
satisfaction in his eye, that “he had 
$100,000 in ‘Williams’ laid up against 
that day, which was certain to come, 
when he could exchange it, dollar with 
dollar, for greenbacks.” The poor fellow! 
I should much prefer a draft for ten cents 
on the Old Lady of California street. Nei- 
ther did greenbacks succeed well at first 
in invading the State. In March, 1868, 
they had gotten no farther west than 
Marshall, and everywhere west of that, 
when a man named a price, he meant 
“spizerinctums ” (corrupted from sfecze). 

The fierce military spirit of the South 
is shown in the scorn and contempt which 
they heaped on men who refused to go 
out to battle. In Texas they were call- 
ed, with a play on the word women, (in 
the South often pronounced weemen) 
and a hint at their former gasconade as 
to what “we” could do— “we-men.” 
Some boasted that one Southerner could 
“whale” ten Yankees. Lieutenant J. 
W. Boothe, of the Seventh Texas Bat- 
talion, I am told, first applied to this sort 
the phrase “ten-strikers,” which became 
immensely popular in that State. In the 
cis-Mississippi States they were gener- 
ally dubbed “bomb-proofs.” 

A story is related of a brigade of North 
Carolinians, who, in one of the great 
battles, (Chancellorsville, if I remember 
correctly) failed to hold a certain hill, 
and were laughed at by the Mississippi- 
ans for having forgotten to tar their heels 
that morning. Hence originated their 
cant name, “ Tar-heels.” 

For a very obvious reason, the South 
Carolinians are called “ Rice-birds.” 
Wherever in the South you see a man 
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take boiled rice on his plate and eat it 
heartily without condiments, you may 
know he is a South Carolinian as infalli- 
bly as you may that a man is plebeian- 
bred when he picks his teeth in the 
horse-car without holding his hand be- 
fore his mouth. On the other hand, 
when you see a man, at the traditional 
hour sacred in New England to mince- 
pie, get a cold, boiled sweet potato a little 
smaller than his calf, quarter it length- 
ways, take a quarter in one hand, and a 
piece of cane-brake cheese in the other, 
and eat them by the light of a pine fire, you 
may be certain he is a North Carolinian. 

A Georgian is popularly known in the 
South as a “Gouber-grabbler” [“gou- 
ber” for gopher, pea-nut-——a nut which 
is exceedingly abundant in that State]. 

For no particular reason that I am 
aware of, a Virginian is styled a “ Clover- 
eater.” 

The cant designation in the Rebel 
army for a man of Arkansas was “ Josh.” 
This is said to have originated in a jocu- 
lar attempt to compare Arkansas, Texas, 
and part of Louisiana to the two tribes 
and a half who had their possessions be- 
yond Jordan, but went over with Joshua 
to assist the remaining tribes. Just be- 
fore the battle of Murfreesboro’ (the story 
hath it) the Tennesseans, seeing a regi- 
ment from Arkansas approach, cried out, 
a little confused in their Biblical recollec- 
tions: “ Here come the tribes of Joshua, 
to fight with their brethren!” 

For the Texan soubriquet “Chub” I 
know of no explanation, unless it be 
found in the size of the Eastern Texans. 
It is related of the Fifteenth Texas In- 
fantry, for instance, that at the muster- 
ing-in no member was of a lighter weight 
than a hundred and eighty pounds, while 
a large number made the scale-beam 

kick at two hundred. 

On account of the great number of 
gophers in that State, and the former 
use of their skins for money, a Floridian 
is called a “Gopher.” 
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This inexhaustible fertility of imagina- 
tion was occasionally useful to the Rebel 
soldiers, in enabling them to eke out and 
variegate their lean commissary. A hog 
clandestinely killed outside of camp and 
smuggled in under cover of darkness, 
was called a “slow bear.” Despite their 
strategy they were often detected, but 
then, so lax was Confederate discipline, 
they generally escaped by inviting in 
their officers to dine off the “bear,” 
“Mud-lark” signified the same thing. 
In an attempt to vary their everlasting 
pork and corn-bread, when the latter 
waxed old, they crumbled it fine and 
fried it in grease—a mess which they 
called “cush.” Many a Rebel cavalry- 
man has told me that he had often re- 
ceived in the morning, as his day’s ra- 
tion, an ear of corn on the cob, and had 
sometimes gone forty-eight hours with- 
out a “snook” of any thing. When he 
munched a piece of crust, or any unmois- 
tened provisions, as he sat in his saddle, 
he was eating his “dry Mike.” 

Southern smoke-cured pork, in dis- 
tinction from the Northern salted article, 
in allusion to the famous negro song, was 
termed “Old Ned,” from its sable ap 
pearance. North Carolinians call skim- 
milk “blue John.” This is entirely gra- 
tuitous, and therefore an insult to old 
mulley, in a land where cream rises as 
thin as the oil on boarding-house soup. 
It shows, however, the fondness which 
the Southerners have for good milk and 
its corollaries. In no other place in the 
Union can you find the genuine Irish 
bonny-clabber, sung by Dean Swift: that 
is, sour, thick buttermilk. Let it get 
old, and rich, and a little turned, then 
take selected, red sweet potatoes, and 
steam them moist and treacle-like, and 
you have the best eating in thirty-seven 
States. My memory waters in the mouth 
while I write thereof. 

In most of the Atlantic Southern 
States there is a dish to be found about 
hog-slaughtering time, named “ pud- 
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dings.” It consists of swine’s flesh, 
bread, sage, and other matters of nour- 
ishment and ‘seasoning, chopped fine, 
and then squirted out into links from the 
end of a sausage-gun. It is well worth 
eating, when neatly prepared. Then 
there are the delusive “kettlings,” among 
the “low-down” people. Not to harrow 
the reader’s stomach by a minute descrip- 
tion, I will simply say that it is fried 
gausages, minus all the unhealthy and 
absurd meat which most people insist on 
stuffing into the intestinal integuments. 
“Collard” [probably corrupted from 
colewort|is the kind of cabbage found 
everywhere in the South, whose leaves, 
not heads, furnish the greens for the in- 
evitable dish of bacon and greens. The 
word is so common that it is singular it 
has not found its way into the dictiona- 
ries. “Pinetop” is a kind of mean tur- 
pentine whisky of North Carolina. 

As for diseases, “Bronze John” is 
pretty well known for yellow fever. It 
is amusing to hear the people of the 
South speak in such a matter-of-fact way 
of fever and ague as their regular occu- 
pation: “Jones, are you chilling it much 
this winter?” “Well, (chatter—chatter) 
Smith, (shiver —chatter) right (chatter 
—shiver—chatter) smart.” Of course, 
this only happens in “chilly” countries. 
Then in Texas they have the “higul- 
cion flips,” which is what the French 
would call a sort of maladie sans mala- 
die; about equivalent, perhaps, to our 
“conniption fits,” which the ladies can 
best define. 

Of terms used by agriculturists there 
are several not recorded. Planters every- 
where in the South say they have a good 
“stand,” when the corn or cotton plants 
come up thick enough in the rows to in- 
sure an ordinary harvest; and in that 
case, if the cotton or other worms do not 
molest them, they will “make” a good 
crop. Texas is notable for the number 
of its soils. In Montgomery County 


there is what they call a “peach-bud.” 
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Then there is the “chocolate” prairie, 
and the “mulatto,” and the “‘mezquite,” 
(producing chiefly mezquite, both bush 
and grass) and the “hummock,” (yield- 
ing principally small honey-locusts) and 
the “wire-grass.” A “tank” in Texas 
is a pond of fresh water, and a “swag” 
is a kind of hollow which seems to be 
peculiar to its prairies — narrow, shal- 
low, and marshy and rush-grown at the 
bottom. 

When a Texan driver wishes to mend 
any part of his wagon underneath, he 
often has to “cut” it, 2 ¢., throw the 
fore wheels out of alignment with the 
others. 

But the Rawhide State particularly 
excels in that fusty savagery of idioms 
peculiar to the swaggering drawcansirs 
of the South-west. When two roughs 
fall to quarreling about any matter, one 
of them usually administers to the other 
some species of a “snifter,” or, more 
commonly, “curries him down with a 
six-shooter.” When he wishes to ex- 
press a peculiarly fierce and inexorable 
resolve, he avows his dreadful purpose 
to be “essentially jumped-up” before he 
will permit such or such a thing ; or “dog 
my cats if you shall,” or “dad-snatched 
if you can.” When one of the fellows is 
a “gyascutus,” and the other is a “kia- 
muck,” you may look for some rare sport. 
You need apprehend nothing dreadful, 
for boobies seldom “John Brown” each 
other. Neither of them will, like De 
Quincey’s unfortunate Aroar, fall into an 
“almighty fix,” though he may get into 
a “dog-oned fixment ;” or he may, in a 
very extreme case, become seriously 
“golumgumptiated.” [Since this word 
means defooled or obfuscated, it is pos- 
sible that it is compounded of gu// and 
gumption.| “To have the drop on,” é. ¢., 
to have the advantage of, appears to re- 
fer to a cowardly state of things. The 
figure presented is that of one man pros- 
trate under another, who is about to drop 
some jagged piece of stone or wood 
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which may impinge upon and bruise his 
eyes. 

If there be one thing more than an- 
other which disgusted a Northern man 
in the South, it is the fondness which 
they had for speculating as to the fate 


of Booth. In certain circles in Texas a 
young rough had no more certain means 
of raising a laugh than to ejaculate, at 
every absurdest cranny of the conversa- 
tion, a travesty of his famous (reputed) 
exclamation—sic semper tyrannis—in 
this shape, “‘Six serpents and a taran- 
tula.” 

When a Texan goes forth on a spark- 
ing errand, he does not go to pay his de- 
voirs to his Amaryllis, his Lalage, his 
Dulcinea, or other such antiquated ob- 
ject of affection, but (employing a word 
worthy of a place in the pasilaly of man- 
kind) his “jimpsecute.” She, on the 
other hand, is said to receive attention 
from her “juicy-spicy.” I knew a man 
in Texas once who had no more sense 
than to have a “jimpsecute,” and this 
was all her name: Dionysia Boadicea 
Jeffalinda Jacobina Christiana Buckiana 
Caledonia Susannah Emily Wyatt Wil- 
kinson Moore Wynne! 

A Texan never has a great quantity of 
any thing, but he has “scads” of it, or 
“oodles,” or “dead oodles,” or “scad- 
oodles,” or “swads.” 
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In Texas you never have shings in 
your house, or daggage on your journey, 
but “tricks.” 

“Moke,” a negro, (seemingly derived 
from Icelandic méckvi,. darkness) is a 
word chiefly in use among the Regulars 
stationed in Texas and in the Territo- 
ries. The word also has Cymric affini- 
ties, and was probably brought into cur- 
rency by Welsh recruits, who have occa- 
sionally drifted into the army from New 
York City. 

“Fide on the jeck,” for confident on 
the subject, is a singular instance of the 
barbarous corruptions of the South- 
west. 

Then there is another phrase, “human 
scabs,” for money ; as, “I'd like to strike 
somebody that I could blister, and raise 
some human scabs.” There is more 
philosophy than poetry in that phrase, 
“human scabs.” 

“Rance sniffle” is a strange combina- 
tion of words to express a mean and 
dastardly piece of malignity. I have 
never heard it outside of Georgia. 

In Texas “scringe” means fo flinch. 

Soon is used adjectively all over the 
South; as, “If I get a soon start in the 
morning, I’ll be thar before sunup.” 

During the war we all heard enough 
of “we-uns” and “you-uns,” but “you- 
alls” was to me something fresh. 
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E had been speaking—the Cap- 
tain, Don Mateo, and I —of the 
recent manifestations at Stockton, which 
Elder Knapp with pious credulity attrib- 
uted to the direct agency, to the imme- 
diate personal presence, in fact, of his 
old enemy, the devil. The Don, who is 
not a Don by birth like Don Quixote or 
Don Juan, nor by christening like Gen- 
eral Don Carlos Buell or Don Piatt, but 
by courtesy from long residence among 
the South American Spaniards, insisted 
that this theory of demonology was the 
worst that could be offered for the solution 
of a mystery that neither our faith nor 
our happiness requires us to solve at all. 
The idea of a corporeal devil on earth, 
not in human flesh, was as repugnant 
to him as the inspiration of disordered 
nerves, the evolving of a new religion by 
hypnotism, or the communion of disem- 
bodied spirits through dancing tables or 
pirouetting Planchettes. “If,” he con- 
cluded, “the enemy of souls can thrust 
us from our stools, and take his seat at 
our feasts and firesides, an unbidden 
guest, our monuments may be indeed 
the maws of kites—the sooner the bet- 
ter.” 

I suggested that nothing could be more 
natural than the explanation offered for 
thé particular fact in hand. The devil, 
after brooding for nearly four hundred 
years over the insult he received when 
Luther threw his inkstand at him, re- 
turned to earth, retorted the indignity by 
throwing a spittoon at one of the cloth, 
and that his debt being acquitted, he 
would doubtless be content to remain 
hereafter within the bounds of his own 
parish. 

“Your remark savors of impiety,” said 
the Don. 
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“And is disrespectful tc the devil,” 
added the Captain. “One ‘must not ca- 
lumniate even the devil or the inquisi- 
tion,’ you know. Think of the imperial 
Satan of Milton, the accomplished Meph- 
istopheles of Goethe, playing fantastic 
tricks in the nineteenth century that 
would have disgraced the temple of St. 
Anthony in the third. Bunyan was lit- 
eral enough, but Apollyon never would 
have tried to keep Christian from the 
celestial city by throwing a spittoon at 
his head.” 

The Don looked at his watch —he al- 
ways does, as if to time himself, when 
about to claim the conversational floor — 
wiped his glasses—his invariable prelude 
to a pathetic strain, as though he would 
dry the prophetic moisture of a tear un- 
shed — and without interruption, said: 

“] admit that this is the most gross and 
sensuous sign of the outlying world that 
éver was given to a wicked and perverse 
generation, but we must not go too far 
and take our seats among the scoffers. 
These are mysteries which it is alike ir- 
reverent to question and irrational to 
deny—shadows of objects unseen that 
cross the domain of sense, but do not 
belong to it, and are not amenable to its 
laws. The dry light of intellect illumines 
but a narrow circle of reason, and his 
life is close walled in who has no appre- 
hensions beyond it. There are few so 
unhappy as to be free from superstition, 
and they are alike destitute of faith and 
spiritual sight. That existence is bar- 
ren indeed which has no experiences that 
do not transcend the inductive philoso- 
phy. With your permission I will re- 
late an experience of my own, which I 
have never before mentioned, except to 
the few parties who will appear in and 
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are a part of the narrative, and which, I 
assure you, is religiously true. 

“When I was a young man I passed 
through a struggle that exhausted all the 
strength of my manhood, and in which I 
was vanquished. Wanting nothing so 
much as rest and absence from painful 
associations, I took passage on the first 
vessel that was to sail from Baltimore — 
careless of destination—landed at Rio, 
and drifted to Caracas, where I remain- 
ed until I came to California. I was 
poor, and failing to find the traditional 
treasure buried in the ruins of the old 
city destroyed by the earthquake, I en- 
gaged in the business of baking. That, 
at least, would supply me with daily 
bread. My housekeeper was a widow 
who had lost her husband in the civil 
wars that had raged-so constantly in 
Venezuela as to make the population be- 
tween the sexes five men to thirteen wo- 
men. She had one child, a little girl 
about five years old, whom she called 


Angela. Angela was a child to nestle 


in any one’s heart. She was at once 
the most joyous and playful, the most 
thoughtful and affectionate little creature 
I ever knew. Her presence was the 
very cordial my soul needed, bringing 
rest and forgetfulness. For five years 
we were companions — playmates. I 
taught her to speak English, and from 
her prattle I learned Spanish. Every 
one loved her and seemed to mingle rev- 
erence with love. It was my custom to 
bake a basketful of cakes to distribute to 
the beggars on feast-days; Angela was 
my almoner, and the poor souls who re- 
ceived her bounty would kiss her hands 
and call her their ‘dear angel’ — their 
‘blessed little mother.’ 

“Her hair, black and silken, reached 
to her waist, and I would often playfully 
torment her for one of her curls, which 
she half playfully, half willfully refused, 
hiding herself, or running through and 
on tgp of the house to avoid my threat 
to take it by force. One day, the next 
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after a long romp of this kind, she came 
stealthily into my room with the first sad 
expression I had ever seen upon her 
face, and handing me a long curl she 
had cut from her hair, said: ‘Don Ma- 
teo, here is a piece of my hair; I want 
you to keep it when I am dead—but 
don’t tell mother.’ I had often wonder- 
ed who would protect Angela when ske 
lost me; it had never before occurred to 
me that I might lose her. In that in- 
stant I felt that I must; that her words 
were prophetic, and that she was more 
necessary to me than I to her. I could 
only stammer, ‘Why, Angela—why do 
you speak so?’ and she, answering only 
‘Don’t tell mother,’ left the room. 

“For a few days, though she was well 
and happy as ever, I lived in constant 
dread of her death. But my sad im- 
pression gradually yielded to her gayety, 
and after a week or two if I thought of 
the circumstance it was with the reflec- 
tion that Angela could not always be a 
child, and that the first shadow of hu- 
manity—the sense of mortality—had 
fallen upon her path. A month had not 
gone, however, before she was stricken 
with a malignant fever: then my fore- 
boding returned; in a few days it was 
realized — Angela was dead. 

““We buried her at sunset on the third 
day after her death. When we were re- 
turning from the grave the city was 
shaken by an earthquake different from 
any other I have ever witnessed. It 
seemed as if an immense mass were de- 
tached from the interior of the surfate 
of the earth, falling with an awful con- 
cussion into a subterraneous cavern. 

“The beggars had lost their ‘dear 
angel—their blessed little mother.’ 

“T never knew how large a place An- 
gela filled in my heart until it was made 
void. The tie that bound me to exist- 
ence and reconciled me to it, had grown 
strong so silently I knew not how strong 
it was until broken. The music and 
sunshine of my life were gone. 
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“As I had sought rest in Caracas, I 
now realized that I must live in a deep- 
ening shadow, or give my future an aim, 
and fill it with activity and occupation. 
It was in the first flush of the news of 
the gold discoveries in California, and I 
determined to go to Rio, take passage 
for San Francisco as soon as opportu- 
nity should offer, and join in the race of 
fortune and adventure. 

“ About two years before, my nephew 
and his wife, from Baltimore, had made 
me a visit, and remained some months 
in Caracas. They were childless, and 
became greatly attached to Angela, whom 
they desired to adopt and take with them 
to their home. Neither her mother nor 


the priest would consent, however; and 
I was too selfish to add my persuasions 
to theirs. 

“My preparations for leaving Caracas 
were nearly completed, when I received 
a letter from my niece in Baltimore, in 


which were these words: 

“Do write immediately, and tell us 
if any thing has happened to Angela. 
To-day, while we were at dinner, George 
suddenly turned pale, and upon my ask- 
ing him the matter, he exclaimed, ‘ Don’t 
you see Angela looking in at the win- 
dow!’ 

“T glanced again at the date of the 
letter—I knew the hour at which they 
dined —it was the day and the hour An- 
gela died. 

“When I told her mother she only 
said, and without the least apparent sur- 
prise: ‘The poor, dear child—to think 
she would go so far to tell George she 
was dead.’ ” 

The Don has a faculty of sitting by 
one’s side and listening as from a dis- 
tance, with the power of translating him- 
self into or out of the conversation at 
will. He often seems to regard his com- 
panions through a reversed menial tel- 
escope, the focus of which he changes 
and adjusts to suit the humor of the mo- 
ment. As he finished his story, which 
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he had told rather as thinking aloud than 
speaking to us, he fell into a reverie; and 
if he remained conscious of our presence 
at all, he did not give attention enough 
to the Captain’s narration to show any 
impatience at my occasional interrup- 
tions. The Captain is a Pole, expatriated 
for his part in the revolution of 1830. 
Having no longer a country, he is thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan. He speaks Eng- 
lish with a French idiom and a slight ac- 
cent that I can no more transfer to paper 
than I could the tones of his voice, or 
the shrug of his shoulders, and I will 
not belittle his intellect by clothing his 
language in the rags of bad spelling. 

“That is hardly to be accounted for, 
Captain, by the doctrine of subjective ap- 
paritions and remarkable coincidences,” 
said I, to break the silence. 

“No, nor upon any theory of psy- 
chology, magnetism or electricity—words 
which we use to cover a multitude of 
ignorances.” 

“When these will not suffice we can 
eke them out with ‘mesmerism.’ ” 

“Precisely. I read in the ‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ only a few days ago 
‘that Mickiewicz, some years before he 
was elected professor of the Sclavonic 
languages and literature in the College 
of France in 1840, had fallen under the 
influence of a religious charlatan named 
Towianski, who persuaded him he had 
cured Madame Mickiewicz of a mental in- 
sanity by means of mesmerism.’ That 
is the method which modern history and 
science have of bolting facts they can 
notassimilate. Madame Mickiewicz told 
me herself that Towianski did restore 
her from hopeless insanity, and that, 
whatever the world might say of him, he 
had been to her a savior. Towianski 
was no charlatan, and if Mickiewicz 
yielded to a delusion, it was one that 
might have had more influence over a 
strong mind than a weak one. Denial, 
the refuge of the weak, is not always 
open to the strong and candid.” 
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“Did you know Mickiewicz, the Po- 
lish Byron, Captain?” 

“We prefer to call him the ‘ Dante of 
the North,’ but neither expression is 
apt, for genius has no parallels. I knew 
him as a young man just entering life 
might know one already famous, for 
whom he feels an admiration that bor- 
ders upon reverence. The first time I 
met Mickiewicz was at a soirée in Paris. 
It must have been as early as 1835. 
Gurowski and Chopin were also there.” 

“T wish I had your reminiscences.” 

“T would gladly exchange them for 
your youth.” 

“Was that the same Gurowski who 
was in the United States during the 
war, and whose criticisms upon some of 
our Generals and public men were so 
sharp?” 

“The same. He was a man of great 
ability and strong prejudices. Most of 
the leaders of the Polish patriots were 
aristocrats, and desired to establish an 
aristocratic national government. Gu- 
rowski, though of noble birth, was a rad- 
ical democrat of the red republican 
school. Like many others, however, ex- 
tremely democratic in theory, in society 
he was an autocrat, the infirmity of his 
temper making him impatient of contra- 
diction and intolerant of difference. A 
careless, apparently thoughtless man, he 
was leonine when aroused.” 

“And you have heard Chopin play?” 

“Often. To fully appreciate Chopin’s 
music, one should have been an artist 
and a Pole. He had but one sentiment 
outside his art—and that was Poland— 
until he met George Sand. Like him, 
she was an artist; but, unlike his, her 
art included every thing, even loving. 
She was to him a passion; he to her a 
plaything. No wonder she grew wearied, 
for he was jealous of the very flowers 
and birds she caressed. Byron’s— 

*Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 


’Tis woman’s whole existence,’ 


was reversed in this instance, and Cho- 
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pin did not have the poor resource ‘to 
love again, and be again undone.’” 

“ Have you read Liszt’s life of Chopin?” 

“Yes. Such candid sweetness, such 
drippings of honey—it ought to have 
been written by a woman. But Liszt has 
since become an abbé ; and according to 
the French, men, women, and priests 
constitute the three sexes of humanity. 
Liszt dates Chopin’s death from his sep- 
aration from George Sand, and keeps 
him dying through three years and twen- 
ty-five pages. If Charles II thought 
politeness required him to apologize to 
his courtiers for detaining them so long 
in dying, Liszt certainly owes his readers 
a similar apology in behalf of Chopin. 
After the quarrel Chopin continued to 
teach music at twenty-five francs a les- 
son, (an extravagant price at that time) 
and upon one occasion was human 
enough, on being urged to play at a 
party soon after he had entered the 
salon, to astonish his hostess by declin- 
ing ‘to pay for his supper in advance.’ 
It was during his bright days that I first 
saw him. At that party there was great 
curiosity to hear Mickiewicz improvise. 
He declined, and his friends were too 
polite to press him. I do not know, in- 
deed, if he could exercise his gift at 
pleasure. Chopin seated himself care- 
lessly at the piano, and touching the 
keys as if at random, (what a touch he 
had—the keys seemed to live beneath 
his fingers) commenced playing Polish 
national airs, his own Polonaise and Ma- 
zourkas. Gradually Mickiewicz drew 
within the charmed circle and began to 
recite, at first slowly and in a low voice, 
but soon with great rapidity and anima- 
tion, what seemed to me then living poe- 
try—poetry on fire. For an hour the 
inspiration of these two men blended in 
one, Chopin keeping up an accompani- 
ment perfectly en rapport with the poet. 
It was an enchanted hour. No one 
spoke or moved, scarcely breathed, for 
fear of breaking the spell. When they 
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ceased, the enthusiasm broke over all 
bounds of fashion and decorum. Alas! 
after thirty-four years, I am constrained 
to admit that I can remember only gen- 
erally that Mickiewicz’s theme was some- 
thing like that of his dramatic poem 
‘ Dziady’—not a single line can I re- 
call.” 

“This was before Mickiewicz met 
Towianski?” 

“About three years before. I left 
Paris soon afterward, and never saw 
‘the prophet.’ At this time there were 
a great many Poles in Paris, drawn there 
in part by the attractions of the gay cap- 
ital, and in part by the hope encouraged 
by the oracular promises of Louis Phil- 
ippe, that the French Government would 
espouse the cause of Polish independ- 
ence. It was a mere game of diplomacy, 
however, and the Polish pawns were 
swept from the board. Living in the 
uncertain favor of a Prince, alternately 
elated and depressed, without home as- 
sociations, without a country, without a 
future, is it any wonder that many of my 
poor fellow-exiles sought to forget the 
" past and themselves in frivolities, follies, 
and dissipations? One of them, less 
mercurial than most of his companions, 
obtained employment as corresponding 
clerk in a bank at Strasbourg, where he 
married, and, I believe, still lives. I can 
not recall his name, but I have met him 
—‘his word is good upon ’Change’— 
and I had from his own lips that for 
three successive nights —it was in 1838, 
I think—he dreamed that he was upon 
the bridge over the Rhine at sunset and 
Saw approaching him an old-fashioned 
Polish wagon, or dryczka, drawn by four 
horses abreast, driven by a man dressed 
in a costume of skins and furs, such as 
could sometimes be seen in the remote 
provinces of Poland. The first morn- 
ing after the dream it seemed strangely 
vivid ; the second, the coincidence trou- 
bled him; the third, he accepted it as a 
direction— went down to the bridge at 
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sunset, where every thing fell out as it 
had in his dream. The driver, who was 
Towianski, accosted him as though ex- 
pecting him, saying he wanted money to 
pay his expenses to Paris; that he was 
the prophet of Santa Maria of Ostro- 
bramska, (literally, ‘sharp-door,’ from the 
peculiar shape of the entrance toa church 
in Wilna, where the prophet had lived) 
and that he had been commanded in a 
miraculous vision by his patroness saint 
to go to Paris and preach the deliverance 
of Poland. The means for the journey 
were provided, and the following morn- 
ing the prophet proceeded on his way. 
When he reached Paris he drove direct- 
ly to the house of Mickiewicz, and forc- 
ing himself into the presence of the 
poet, proclaimed his mission. Of course 
Mickiewicz supposed him to be crazy, 
but he had too recently suffered in his 
own heart and home to treat him other- 
wise than kindly, and he was startled 
when Towianski said: ‘I know your 
thought — you believe me mad. It is per- 
mitted me to give you a sign of my mes- 
siahship. Your wife is insane, and you 
have no hope of her recovery. Go with 
me to the Adte/ des aliénés at Charenton. 
I will restore her instantly to reason.’ 

“No wonder Mickiewicz was startled. 
Only a few of his most intimate friends 
knew that his wife’s malady had assumed 
that melancholy form, and that she was 
confined in the asylum the prophet had 
mentioned. He yielded at once to the 
demand, possibly thinking that the asy- 
lum was of all others the most suitable 
place to which he could conduct his 
strange visitor. 

“Soiled with travel, in his uncouth 
garb, with his singular establishment, an 
entire stranger in Paris, Towianski, with- 
out taking a word of direction, drove to 
the asylum, and, in his character of 
prophet, demanded to see Madame Mick- 
iewicz. Esquirol, the doctor in charge, 
like most physicians—I mean French 
physicians who grew up in the traditions 
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of the eighteenth century—was a ma- 
terialist, did not believe in God or devil, 
(the Captain evidently considered the 
latter the more dangerous heresy) and 
rejected all idea of miracles, past or 
present. Had he been at the asylum, it 
is quite possible Towianski would have 
been restrained as a patient rather than 
received as a prophet, but he was not; 
and the assistant consented that the in- 
terview might take place, if the prophet 
could, as he proposed, go dire¢tly to the 
room of the poet’s wife without a guide. 
Towianski, without hesitation, led the 
way through the long and intricate halls 
to the room where Madame Mickiewicz 
was confined, in the ward of hopeless 
and dangerous patients. She did not 
know her husband, and was at once ter- 
rified and infuriated by the intrusion. 
Towianski ordered the attendants to re- 
lease her from all restraint, and, placing 
his hand upon her head, commanded the 


demon, in the name of Santa Maria of 
Ostrobramska, to depart. The poor lady 
became quiet, and fell at the feet of the 


prophet. Her overfraught brain found 
relief in tears and sobs. She arose, 
threw herself into the arms of her hus- 
band, ‘and was whole from that hour.’ 

“Did the demon thus exorcised take 
possession of her husband? By the ver- 
dict of common sense, he became insane 
from the time his wife was restored. 
The prophet had given him back his 
wife, and he at once accepted it as a to- 
ken that he could also give him back his 
country. 

“Tf it be true that, like individuals, 
communities may become crazy, never 
was one better prepared to receive the 
contagion than the Polish society in Paris, 
which for years had vibrated between 
hope and despair, and was bound to- 
gether as one man by a common senti- 
ment. 

“The prophet immediately called a 
meeting of Poles at the Notre Dame. 


Three converts joined him in commun- 
Vor. III — 10. 
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ion. After mass, when the priests had 
left the church, he addressed the meet- 
ing, recounting his miraculous vision, 
the supernatural cure of Madame Mick- 
iewicz, exhorting the Poles to lives of 
holiness, and promising the deliverance 
of their country as the reward of their 
righteousness and patriotism. The 
beadles tried in vain to restrain him. 
That day a society of forty persons was 
organized, which increased within a year 
to nearly five hundred. Carl Roycki, 
the idol of the young officers, was nom- 
inated the General-in-Chief of the new 
crusade, which a higher power than the 
French Government was to crown with 
success. The prophet exercised a won- 
derful power over the morals, and a 
strange spell over the minds of his fol- 
lowers. They yielded implicit obedience 
to his maxims of temperance and self- 
denial; many of them married their mis- 
tresses, and all of their worldly goods 
was held as common property. He 
preached the doctrine of metempsycho- 
sis; and Kominsky, the Colonel of my 
regiment, as brave a man as ever led a 
forlorn hope, fancied he could remember 
when he was a cow! His wife went to 
the prophet and his companions, and be- 
sought them to deliver her husband from 
this midsummer madness, but they were 
all as mad as he. 

“It would have been interesting to 
know how long this glamour could have 
been continued among men of the world, 
many of them learned and accomplished ; 
but it was brought to a sudden close by 
the banishment of their leader from: 
France. He had been in Paris about a 
year, when he appeared at the palace 
and demanded admission to the King. 
He was turned away. The next day he 
returned, and was again driven away, 
with the threat of imprisonment. On 
the third day he came again, denounced 
the French Government for double-deal- 
ing with Poland, predicted the overthrow 
of the house of Orleans, and also, it is 
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said, the violent death of the Duke of 
Orleans, heir-apparent to the throne, 
which occurred a few years afterward. 
Louis Philippe was the most accessible 
of monarchs when he had no fear of as- 
sassination. He could not have been 
ignorant of Towianski, and I have al- 
ways believed if his request for audience 
had been conveyed to the King it would 
have been granted; but it was not, and, 
after the malediction, the préphet was 
sent out of France. The society he had 
formed was gradually broken up, and 
most of its members absorbed in the 
great currents of life. My old Colonel 
recovered from the hallucination that he 
had ever chewed the cud, except of sweet 
and bitter fancy. The spell upon the 
faculties of Mickiewicz was stronger. 
He intercalated brilliant lectures on 
Sclavonic literature, with dissertations 
on the ‘Worship of Napoleon,’ (in the 
reign of Louis Philippe !) the ‘ Messiah- 
ship of Towianski,’ and finally upon 
‘Rats.’ He was permitted to retain the 
nominal professorship for some years, 
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but without the privilege of lecturing. 
After the accession to the throne of 
Louis Napoleon, he was restored to 
Court favor, and, in 1855, was sent on a 
diplomatic mission to the East. He died 
in November of that year, of cholera, at 
Constantinople. 

“ About three years after the banish- 
ment of the prophet, I visited Paris, 
and even then I found some of my old 
companions so deeply impressed and so 
fixed in the faith that in some thysterious 
way Towianski would prove the redeem- 
er of our country, that I verily believe I 
was only saved from sharing their infat- 
uation by the fact that I had incurred 
responsibilities and duties that divided 
with Poland my thoughts, my cares, and 
my love.” 

The Don seemed suddenly to bring us 
within his field of vision, and said: 

“ After all, the world would be poorer 
without enthusiasm and superstition.” 

“They are like the fire,” replied the 
Captain, lighting his cigar: “good serv- 
ants, but bad masters.” 
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‘ HERE is an undefinable, inde- 

scribable charm —a kind of weird 
attraction— which becomes most pow- 
‘erful and absorbing in traversing the 
burning deserts of the far South-west. 
To the wearied dwellers in cities, the 
silence and utter desolation of the red, 
sun-scorched desert, the naked, rock- 
ribbed mountains, the long, tortuous 
passes and cafions, the wide, treeless 
plains, strewn with volcanic ashes, and 
‘the slag and cinders of a burned-up world 
‘of the past, possess a charm which is 
lacking in the crowded streets, the rush, 
the roar and tumult of the town. Danger 
passed is something to look back to with 
a feeling of pleasure; danger yet to be 
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met comes in time to possess a charm 
of itself, and throw around the journey 
on the desert more of attraction than can 
be found in any trip through civilized and 
thickly peopled lands. Those who have 
never felt and enjoyed this sensation 
could gain no idea of it from a written 
description; those who have felt it al- 
ways look back to it with pleasure, and 
experience at intervals an almost irre- 
sistible longing to return to the scene 
and go through it all again. 

The dangers of desert travel have 
often been described, and recounted in a 
thousand ways by as many pens and 
tongues. Many a traveler has told us of 
his conflicts with the Apache, the Co- 
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manche and the Sioux, and that branch 
of the subject has been fairly exhausted; 
but one of the most common dangers, 
one which ever hangs suspended over 
the head of the traveler in the desert 
lands along our south-western border, 
seems never to have been touched upon 
to any extent. That danger is found in 
the terrible “cloud-burst”’ which in arid, 
treeless lands sometimes changes in an 
instant the whole surface of a wide land- 
scape, and sweeps away‘in a moment ob- 
jects which have served as landmarks for 
ages. The huge clouds which come up 
from the Pacific, and are borne over the 
Coast Range Mountains by the air-cur- 
rents born of desert heat and ocean cold, 
entering some peculiar stratum of air, 
are operated upon in a manner which we 
are unable to describe—perhaps because 
we do not know any thing about it—and 
all the moisture contained in them be- 
comes suddenly condensed and precipi- 
tated in overwhelming volume on the 
desert. Torrents roll forth from the bar- 
ren mountains, tearing wide channels, 
many feet in depth, in the loose, gravelly 
sands of the plains, sweeping even great 
rocks before them in their irresistible 
fury, and disappear from the sight of the 
astonished traveler so suddenly as to 
leave him forever after in doubt as to 
the evidence of his senses: whether the 
terrible convulsions he has witnessed 
were in fact real or imaginary —actual 
occurrences, or the fantastic creation of a 
disordered faney. 

All who have crossed the upper arm 
of the Colorado Desert, from San Ber- 
nardino via San Gorgonio Pass, Toros, 
Dos Palmas and Chucolwalla, to the Col- 
orado River, will remember the ragged- 
edged volcanic rift in the southern side 
of the Glacier Mountains, twelve miles 
east of Dos Palmas, known as Cafion 
Springs —a villainous locality, affording 
a very little water, which at times is pois- 
onous to man and beast from the im- 
pregnation of copper and other minerals, 
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and always distasteful—with no grass, 
no wood, and millions of rattlesnakes, 
whose rank odor at times fills the whole 
place to such an extent that it is almost 
impossible to force a horse to remain 
there after his burning thirst has been 
slaked at the water-hole under the rocks. 
This is a common camping-place for 
travelers between Los Angeles and La 
Paz. Three years ago—in the month 
of March, 1866—a Government train, 
consisting of a number of large army 
wagons, heavily laden with supplies, 
forage, etc., etc., accompanied by a large 
detachment of United States troops, 
bound for Arizona, was suddenly over- 
whelmed while camping here in fancied 
security by one of these irresistible tor- 
rents from a cloud-burst, swept out of 
the cafion, borne forth into the rocky 
desert, and scattered far and wide in the 
pitchy darkness of a starless night. One 
officer, while being borne down the tor- 
rent, was recognized by a Mexican va- 
guero as he swept past the camp-fire, 
lassoed and pulled by the neck out upon 
the rocky edge of the cafion. Others, 
less fortunate, were carried miles away 
and left among the black lava rocks, 
bruised, exhausted, and half dead, as the 
roaring waters subsided among the des- 
ert sands. Passing there a few days lat- 
er, we found Indians digging barley out 
of the sand among the wrecks of the 
wagons, miles below the camping ground; 
and saw one poor soldier dying at Dos 
Palmas from the injuries he received 
while being rolled over the jagged rocks 
by the torrent, from which he vainly 
sought to escape. His ribs were crush- 
ed in by the rocks ; and when the falling 
waters left him on the desert, three miles 
from the cafion, he lay all night in his 
clothing, exposed to the cold wind, help- 
less, and even unable to cry out for as- 
sistance, had any been within hearing of 
his voice. 

At another time, while lost on the 
eastern side of Cabezon Valley, in the 
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blazing heat of summer, the writer and 
a companion rode their horses at a gal- 
lop for at least fifteen miles along the dry 
bed of such a torrent, which had poured 
out of the San Bernardino Mountain on 
the day before; and though we sought 
diligently all that day and the succeeding 
one for water, only a lucky accident, or 
a miracle, saved us at last from perish- 
ing with thirst, so suddenly had every 
drop sunk down into the desert sands 
and disappeared. 

It was in March, 1866, that the writer, 
having ridden through the wild and al- 
most impassable defiles of the Red 
Mountain, on the eastern shore of the 
Colorado, and with infinite toil and trou- 
ble picked his way on foot down the 
pass on the north, dragging his weary 
horse after him into the valley of Bill 
Williams Fork, found himself at last 
safely on the northern bank of that ac- 
cursed stream at “Aubrey City,” await- 
ing the arrival of a friend from “up the 
creek,” and enjoying the first “square 
meals” and comfortable bed which had 
fallen in his way for weeks. 

We were bound for the Great Central 
Copper Mine, on the south bank of Will- 
iams Fork, twelve miles from its mouth, 
and expected to reach there in a couple 
of hours’ ride, having sent word to Will- 
iam Thompson, the Superintendent, in 
advance, to meet us at Aubrey. The 
Fork had been up, and as the road to 
the mines leads along the stream, which 
it crosses and recrosses a dozen times 
in as many miles, it was not safe for a 
stranger to attempt passing up alone, on 
account of the quicksands which form in 
shifting bars all along its course, and are 
liable to engulf in an instant horse and 
rider. When the stream falls for a short 
time, the sand packs down solid, and 
loaded teams:can pass up and down with 
perfect safety ; but at high water the road 
is dangerous to the last degree. Thomp- 
son did not arrive that evening, and be- 
fore morning the creek, swollen by a 
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passing shower, went up to an impassa- 
ble point again. Two days more, and 
an Indian swam the Fork with a “pa- 
per” in his hair, informing us that 
Thompson would be with us the next 
day. He came at last, worn down with 
the trip, covered with mud, and not in 
the best of humor, having been down 
twice in the quicksands, and having 
nearly drowned old Blanco, the faithful 
mustang, which he had led down for me 
to ride back upon. At sunrise next 
morning we were off. For three miles 
the road ran along a hard mesa, and ad- 
mitted of fast riding, then followed around 
the base of a range of precipitous hills, 
just above the water’s edge, for some 
distance. We determined to keep the 
northern bank as long as possible, then 
ford the creek and take to the hills on 
the southern side. Soon the trail ran 
into the creek, and we were compelled 
to work our way along the bank, over 
loose rocks and under precipices, as best 
we might. At last we reached a point 
beyond which it appeared doubtful if we 
could force our animals; and dismount- 
ing, I left Thompson, with the horses, 
standing on a narrow Iedge of rocks, and 
worked my way along on foot around a 
bold, projecting point to see if there was 
foothold for horses to be obtained. When 
just turning back to report the possibil- 
ity of a passage I heard a cry; and run- 
ning with all speed to the place where 
Thompson and the horses had stopped, 
saw him holding old Mero by the bit, 
and looking ruefully over the rock toward 
the bed of the creek. A glance was 
enough to reveal the situation. Blanco, 
having ‘tired of standing still, had at- 
tempted to turn around, in doing which 
he slipped and went heels over head off 
the rock, into the water and quicksand 
below. His head alone projected above 
the water, his body having disappeared 
beneath the quicksand. We got old 
Moro to a place of safety and tied him; 
then went back and set to work with all 
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haste to rescue poor Blanco from death. 


Thompson wore, strapped on his thigh, 


a bowie-knife as large as a butcher’s 
cleaver, made from a huge saw-mill file, 
and so heavy that he could cut through 
a sapling as thick as a man’s wrist at 
every blow. With this he cut down 
willows almost as a man cuts grass with 
a scythe, and in a few minutes we had a 
wide bed of them laid carefully by the 
side of the poor, struggling brute. The 
surface of the sand was tolerably hard ; 
but as we walked over it, it quivered 
like jelly. The light sand and water be- 
neath are of unknown depth, and liable 
to engulf one at any moment. The sen- 
sation in travéling over it was. such as 
one experiences sometimes in a night- 
mare, but never in waking life, save in 
an Arizona quicksand. A Mexican came 
up on horseback — bound like ourselves 
to the mines—and lent ahand. With 
many a weary tug and strain we suc- 
ceeded at last in getting the horse out 
on his side on the willows, and stripping 
him of his saddle and bridle, allowed him 
a few minutes to breathe ; then, with yells 
and blows, forced him to scramble to his 
feet, and ran him But upon a little island, 
where there was hard ground. The 
horses were now all brought together, 
and saddles and blankets arranged for a 
new start. Thompson walked out upon 
a sand flat which led to another little 
island, and, though it shook and quiver- 
ed under him like jelly, pronounced it pos- 
sible to run ourhorses over it. The Mex- 
ican started ahead, and his horse crossed 
in safety to the island in the middle of the 
stream. The crust of hard sand, weak- 
ened by the passage of his horse, began 
to yield under the feet of old Blanco ; and 
in spite of yells and blows, he stopped 
for an instant, then went down like a 
plummet, and only his head was to be 
seen. His fall frightened Moro, and he 
halted, only to go down like Blanco, in 
the twinkling of an eye. Then Thomp- 
son, like one possessed, threw off every 


thing but his shirt and pants, and the air 
grew blue with curses. The first pro- 
ceeding was repeated, and we soon had 
willows piled by the sides of the horses, 
as before. The dumb animals, with an 
instinct more than. human, folded their 
legs under them and remained as quiet 
as if asleep, fully conscious that the least 
struggling would engulf them beyond the 
chance of a resurrection. Doubting our 
ability to lift the horses from the quick- 
sands by our strength alone, we attempt- 
ed to wade over the Fork to get assist- 
ance from a Mexican camp a little dis- 
tance away. The stream, though rapid, 
was fordable, but the wide flat of quick- 
sand on the other side was impassable. 
I fell through once, and was only saved 
from being engulfed and drowned in the 
treacherous sands by a pole which I 
carried horizontally in my hands, which 
sustained my weight, and enabled me to 
pull myself out and regain firmer footing. 
Floundering about in the mud and wa- 
ter, losing our spurs and falling over and 
over again, we succeeded at last in get- 
ting our horses out upon their sides on 
the piles of willows, and finally ran them 
at full speed to a gravelly bar, on which 
they could stand in safety until they were 
rested, and we had cleaned up our sad- 
dies and equipments, and made ready for 
a new start. It was now Io A.M., and 
the sun, shining from an unclouded sky, 
made the air in the narrow valley op- 
pressively hot. Thompson looked un- 
easily up the Fork, from time to time, 
and the horses appeared to fret and look 
apprehensively in the same direction; 
but I saw nothing of danger, and noth- 
ing was said about it. “Well, we are 
over the worst of it, and in fifteen min- 
utes more we will reach the upper cross- 
ing and be out of trouble,” said Thomp- 
son, with evident relief. 

We were riding along te flat gravelly 
bar, congratulating ourselves on the es- 
cape from the loss of our animals in the 
quicksands, when a dull, roaring sound, 
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like the passing of a distant hurricane 
over the country, coming from the east- 
ward, broke on our ears. “We must 
hurry, for the creek is going to rise—I 
saw a black cloud up toward the head of 
the creek at daylight, and have been 
fearing a freshet all the morning,” said 
Thompson; and we urged our horses 
into a rapid trot to reach the crossing. 
Suddenly the roar increased to a volume 
like distant thunder, and the Mexican, 
throwing up his hand, with the exclama- 
tion, “Mother of God, protect us!” 
wheeled his horse for the mesa on the 
north side of the stream, and dashed 
away at full gallop. One glance up the 
stream was enough—I shall never for- 
get the sight! Around the bend ahead, 
and perhaps half a mile distant, was com- 
ing a solid wall of water at least ten feet 
in height, filling the whole valley of the 
Fork, and bearing every thing before it. 
We ran our horses at their utmost speed 
for the mesa; and just as we reached its 
foot, the water, driven out of the bed of 
the creek by the pressure of -the coming 
flood, ran around us. We reached the 
top of the mesa, some thirty feet in height, 
and looked down upon a scene which 
beggars tongue and pen. The valley of 
the Fork along which we had ridden but 
a moment before dry-shod, was filled 
with a roaring flood from bank to bank. 
The purling stream, which a man could 
ford on foot ten minutes before, was now 
fully a thousand yards in width, from ten 
to thirty feet in depth, and with a current 
with which no race-horse could compete 
for speed. The whole face of the flood 
was covered with drift-wood; great cot- 
ton-woods were lifted out of the earth 
and borne away like straws: nothing 
could stand before the tremendous rush 
of waters. The air was filled with the 


rank odor of alkali and fresh earth car- 
ried down by tke raging waters ; and the 
surface of the flood was covered with a 
cream-like foam, showing how violent 
had been the action of the torrent above. 
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Near where we reached the mesa, a par- 
ty of Mexicans were at work cultivating 
a small ranch, and as the flood approach- 
ed them, attempted to run for the heights. 
A minute later, we saw them swimming 
for their lives in the edge of the torrent, 
while their house was going down the 
Fork bodily with the speed of a high- 
pressure steamboat. Their crops were 
already washed away, and they were re- 
duced to beggary, even before they touch- 
ed the shore and were assured of their 
lives. The deafening roar of the surg- 
ing waters made it almost impossible for 
us to make ourselves heard by each 
other, even when a few feet apart; and 
words were idle even if they could be 
heard. We lay an hour in silence on the 
mesa, gazing at the wild waste of waters 
before us, and then turned our horses’ 
heads for the black hills to the north- 
ward, knowing full well that we could 
not cross the flood with a steamboat, if 
we had one, and that we must seek a new 
road to the place we had left in the 
morning.- Hour after hour we toiled on, 
dragging our almost worn-out horses up 
and down shelving hill-sides, and over 
loose, jagged rocks, wifich cut our boots 
to pieces and tore the shoes from the 
feet of the animals; and, just as night 
set in, we arrived once more at Aubrey, 
utterly exhausted with our fruitless day’s 
labor. 

All that long, dreary night we lay in 
our blankets in our friend’s hospitable 
cabin, and listened to the roar of the 
waters and the splashing of trees in the 
flood, as the banks on the opposite side 
of the stream were undermined and 
went crashing down, to be swallowed up 
in the hungry torrent. Next morning 
we found that the flood, pouring into the 
Colorado from Williams Fork, had set 
back the waters of the river like a dam, 
and raised it bankful for miles to the 
northward. 

That day the Fork fell rapidly, and 
next morning we determined to once 
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more attempt to get up to the mine. Our 
horses had just been saddled and made 
ready for the trip, when a man came 
down from a ranch about a mile dis- 
tant, in breathless haste, fo tell us that 
the hostile Apaches, or Hualapais, had 
made a raid upon him and run off his 
entire stock of horses and mules, seven 
or eight in number, toward the mount- 
ains. Irataba, the old desert giant, head 
chieftain of the Mojaves, had arrived on 
the evening with José, one of his young 
captains, and five young warriors, from 
La Paz, en route for Fort Mojave, where 
half his tribe reside. The old fellow at 
once ran up to the ranch, and soon re- 
turned to tell us that there were but five 
Indians in the band which had made the 
raid; and if we would make all possible 
haste we might overtake them before 
they were joined by another party, clean 
them out, recover the plunder, and orna- 
ment the pommels of our saddles with 


very elegant top-knots as souvenirs of a 


pleasure trip in Arizona. I have not 
space to tell the story of the hastily 
gathered Falstaffian army, which an 
hour later rode forth into the unexplored 
desert mountains to the north-east; of 
the long day’s toil in the burning heat, 
the chase at night-fall, the ambuscade 
which we escaped, the bitter cold which 
nipped us as we lay hid all night in the 
chaparral, the pursuit next day, and the 
temporary escape of the Hualapais with 
their plunder, the exasperation of Ira- 
taba, who with his young braves had 
tracked the flying enemy like so many 
bloodhounds on the scent—and on foot 
kept up with our horses, which were go- 
ing at a swinging trot, or even at a gal- 
lop ; of the second and third expeditions, 
the burning of the Hualapai villages, and 
the bloody reprisals on either side which 
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followed in quick succession. Suffice it, 
that just a week after we made our first 
attempt to go up the creek twelve miles, 
we emerged from the desert on the north- 
ern bank of that delectable stream, op- 
posite the mining camp, and were met 
beneath the wide-spreading alamos by 
an old Mexican, in ragged trowsers and 
wide, slouched sombrero, whose odd rig 
and huge American beard had earned 
for him the sodriguet of Robinson Cru- 
soe. Angel—such was his patronymic 
—received us with outstretched arms, 
and welcomed us to the camp. He had 
been out on a little paseo that day—it 
was Sunday, and he was not obliged to 
work at the mine—but had not been 
very lucky. It is true that he had run 
across two Apache-Mojaves, a buck and 
a squaw, in a cafion in the hills, and got 
them both with one shot from his dilapi- 
dated old musket; but he had seen no 
other game, and was a little discour- 
aged. It was not a good day for sport! 
He piloted us from island to island, until 
we were at last safely across the stream ; 
and, as we went on up to camp, showed 
us obligingly where two men mounted 
on mules had been caught by the cloud- 
burst in a narrow cafion and overwhelmed 
in an instant. Both mules and one of the 
riders perished in the flood, but the other 
man climbed the rocks to a point where 
the water just touched his beard, and 
there clung, like a young chimney swal- 
low to a brick, until the subsiding flood 
fell below his waist, and he knew wat 
the worst was over. 

These are some of the well attested 
effects of the “cloud-burst” on the des- 
ert, and of such are the “moving adven- 
tures by flood and field” which the trav- 
eler encounters on the American south- 
western frontier. 
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OME, 62 Piazza di Spagna.—I 

have been out on the Corso this 

afternoon with several thousand other 

fools. This is the last day of the car- 

nival; to-morrow is Ash- Wednesday. 

Once more in my own rooms, I sit down 
to write. 

A harmless habit this, for the most 
part; but when one stops to think of it, 
what an ocean of chronicled small beer 
there must be in the world. Count up 
the boarding-schools with their gushing 
misses; the lonely people who have no 
one to talk to; the tourists, who are 
afraid they will forget something — there 
must be an inconceivable amount of these 
daily note-makings. It would be a curi- 
ous subject for study, this — what people 
write in their journals. Almost every 
man lives a different life under the crust. 
Once in a while a whole diary gets into 
print; and there seems to be a strange 
law of inverse proportion about them, 
so that the bigger the fool the better the 
diary. It takes such men as Pepys and 
Boswell to succeed in this work. Com- 
pare with theirs the published note-books 
of our great authors. Digging into the 
grave of a great man don’t pay. A few 
years ago some vandals of gold-seekers 
plundered all the ancient tomBs of the 
Montezumas. They found a few little 
crude images of gold, to be sure; but 
what a mass of rubbish and old skeletons 
they turned over. Let the dead kings be. 
We never saw them but in their royal 
robes, and we have no desire to see them 
as disjointed bones. 

But this is not what I meant to say. 
I have been out to the Corso, and after- 
ward to Trinita di Monte: to the Corso, 
because every body goes there; and to 
Trinita di Monte, because they don’t. 
And in the Corso the motley world 
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simpered and smirked and giggled, 
shouted and clapped and howled, until 
they came near driving me mad. A nar- 
row street that you can toss a rose across, 
high houses on both sides, with innumer- 
able balconies, in the balconies innumer- 
able ladies, in the street innumerable 
carriages, (a double line moving up and 
down) every opening between the car- 
riages filled with men, the carriages 
spouting up to the balconies a double 
stream of bouquets and confetti, the 
balconies raining confetti and bouquets 
upon the street, men and women dressed 
in all the colors of the rainbow, as much 
outdoing the lilies as they outdid Sol- 
omon, a Babel of tongues, a Pandemo- 
nium of yells —this is called amusement 
in the capital city of Christendom, in this 
present year of grace, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-nine. Yet they are 
not entirely dependent upon these things 
for happiness. A half-dozen horses are 
adorned with rattles and sharp-pointed 
barbs, a narrow passage opened in the 
street, and the terrified beasts are sent 
flying down the long stretch, with bulg- 
ing eyes and muscles that play like 
lightning. There are said to be three 
hundred and sixty-five churches in this 
city, all to save men’s souls—and such 
souls ! 

“T said of laughter, it is mad.” I 
turned away from the Corso gladly 
enough. Moreover, it was plain that all 
Rome was there, so I could go to my 
favorite lounging-place — the terrace be- 
fore the church of the Trinita di Monte, 
where from the Pincian it overlooks the 
city —and be alone. 

What a noble flight of stairs this is 
that leads up from the busy piazza to the 
quiet church —so wide, so gentle in as- 
cent, that a dozen horsemen could ride 




















up the hundred steps abreast. I fancy 
that the old way up the Capitol, where 
triumphant armies marched to lay their 
laurels on Jove’s shrine, must have looked 
like this. 

And once here, a cool seat is sought, 
the cigar is lighted, the head leans back 
against the churth wall, and we are hap- 
py- The uproar of the Corso sounds 
no louder here than a beetle’s hum. 
The air is soft and mild, filled with the 
delicious perfumes of an early spring. 
Birds are singing in the great trees that 
line the roadway leading along the brow 
of the hill to the park. We sit so still, 
drinking in the luxury of the Warm, glad 
day at every pore, that a little lizard, 
running along the stone balustrade, stops 
to look at us with curious wonderment. 
Evidently he is studying to know whether 
this is some new kind of statue to take 
the place hereafter of the bare - headed, 
togaed, solemn old Roman Senators that 
he has climbed over so often. He blinks 
at us once or twice, then looks over to 
the sun, as if seeking information from 
that quarter, and then, as if struck by 
some terrifying guess, disappears in a 
flash of green scales. 

Yes, the sun is getting low. It comes 
disagreeably near the level of our eyes. 
We look across the red roof-tops of the 
city to see how close it may be to the 
ball of St. Peter’s. And as we looked, 
God’s daily miracle began in the sky. 

The blue was suddenly suffused with 
golden warmth. A gray cloud that stood 
in waiting off to the left, flushed into 
brightest crimson ; its mate, that hung a 
little farther to the right of the church, 
glowed with sudden flame; while close 
along tke horizon ran an indescribable 
belt of tender, green. Then the rays 
shot up into the clouds, that were piled 
upon one another overhead, and they 
kindled each with a glory of its own— 
gold, saffron, orange, scarlet, blood - red, 
and purple — while all the azure that had 
fled from the west was concentrated in 
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the zenith to give a /apis lazuli back- 
ground to this painting of the clouds. 

A sudden change in their color turned 
my eyes back to St. Peter’s. The sun 
had dropped behind the great dome, and 
there stood the earthly church “clothed 
upon” with heavenly beauty. The light 
from beyond covered it, bathed it, per- 
meated it from its lowest part to the 
summit-cross. Pillars, frieze, entabla- 
tures, cornice, bulging roof, and sacred 
symbol, preserving their symmetrical 
outlines, had lost all weight and opaque- 
ness, all the foul stains of weather and 
storm, and glowed one undivided whole 
of matchless beauty, the visible embodi- 
ment of that ideal Temple “not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

There are few who could look upon 
such a scene without a quickening of 
thought and emotion. May not Titian 
have received from some such scene the 
idea of his incomparable Madonna at 
Venice — where, ascending from earth, 
the mother, ever- young, stands against 
a background of the Father’s glory, ra- 
diant, transfused, maintaining a majestic 
calmness in the midst of her rapture? 
My own thoughts ran swift to some 
whose dull, homely lives I had known — 
whose whole work, builded of unsightly 
stones, was made by the power of a light 
from beyond as beautiful as the handi- 
work of angels; to men and women 
who I knew were that day threading 
noisome alleys, sitting by the ragged 
pallet of the suffering poor, holding the 
thin hands of dying paupers— men and 
women whose uneventful years glow 
with all the glory of a seraph’s pathway. 

Bang! The evening gun burst through 
my reverie. The carnival is dispersed ; 
the carriages begin to rattle through the 
streets below. My cigar is out; the 
color has faded from the sky. It is time 
to go home. 

Friday.—It is Lent now, and fancy 
costumes have given way to sackcloth. 
One of the favorite penitential resorts is 
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the Coliseum ; perhaps a poetical fitness 
is at the bottom of this. There are few 
spots that could need it more. 

The Coliseum, though within the walls, 
is outside the activities of the modern 
city. This afternoon I chanced to be 
wandering among its ruins, when I heard 
the chant of a procession coming down 
the old Via Sacra. So I climbed up to 
the second or third story of its broken 
arches, where I found a seat well shaded 
by a bush above, and well cushioned with 
moss. A little bird, perched near by, 
made my orchestra ; and a score of pret- 
ty flowers unfolding at either hand, madea 
double fountain of perfume. Czsar, in his 
days of power, could not have had a more 
delightful seat in this his great theatre. 

They came in presently, a score of 
men in brown gowns, with the hoods 
drawn over the face so that only eyes 
and hands were visible. Two by two 


they marched, the cross and flambeaux 
on the head; behind them the widows, 
all in black, fluttered hither and thither, 
a turbulent crowd that reminded one irre- 
sistibly of a flock of crows. First, they 
proceeded with slow solemnity to the 
great cross that stands in the centre of 


this three-acred area. Here they kneel- 
ed a moment before repairing to the 
rude pulpit on the eastern side, where a 
tonsured monk droned at them for ten 
minutes or more. Then they made the 
circuit of the area, kneeling before each 
of fourteen stations, repeating at each a 
Pater-Noster and an Ave. 

There was one old man with them, an 
ungowned accessory to their devotions. 
He is always on hand at the Via Crucis. 
and is doubtless a well paid supernum- 
erary. With uncovered head, long white 
locks, and patriarchal beard, he keeps 
close by the priest, at the amen of every 
Ave bowing clear to the ground and 
kissing the earth. I have seen the old 
man peddling mosaics, and am sorry to 
say that in any transaction involving half 
a franc his piety is not so conspicuous. 
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As they passed from shrine to shrine 
their numbers were augmented by sol- 
diers in gay uniforms, peasants in varied 
costumes, and lazzaroni in all odds and 
ends of dress. The sun meanwhile was 
sinking lower and lower, until it poured 
in through an arch here and there, light- 
ing up a part of the worshiping group, 
and throwing the rest into deeper shade. 
The little birds now ceased their songs, 
the wind sank to less than a whisper, the 
chant and prayer rose unbroken in the 
gathering shadows. 

The changing light, the contrasting 
costumes, the song and silence, gave 
picturesqueness and artistic effect to the 
scene. They were gone some time be- 
fore I woke from my abstraction and 
thought to turn my steps homeward. 
Even then, though the evening was fall- 
ing, I went first to “my study” on the 
terrace of Trinita di Monte. 

No day seems complete until I have 
been up here and smoked a philosophic 
cigar in quiet. To-night, as I took my 
seat upon the wide balustrade, saying in 
my heart, “This also is vanity,” a long, 
dirge-like moan came booming up from 
the streets below. It was the last vanity 
of Roman mummery — the mourners go- 
ing about the streets. They came into 
the piazza from the Via Condotti, a long, 
double line of gowned and hooded men, 
three score at least, carrying candles, 
that set all the shadows in the street 
reeling. The coffin, borne upon men’s 
shoulders, was covered with a pall of 
black velvet, embroidered with skull and 
cross-bones in silver; while before it 
proceeded a banner of the same stuff 
and design. Behind this, six priests in 
white chasubles; before all, the cross. 
They turned through the piazza to the 
left, going toward the Porta del Popolo. 
It was weird enough, looked upon from 
above. 

I watched them until the last torch 
disappeared in the Via del Babuino. Si- 
lence so profound followed that when 
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the clouds broke away and let the moon 
stare down upon the city, it surely seemed 
that I had seen the last of Rome’s living 
borne to the tomb. I fancied that I was 
looking from my solitary perch upon a 
dead city. Pompeii itself could not have 
been more solemnly still beneath that 
moon than was the city of a thousand 
tumults. The domes and crosses stood 
out darkly against the sky, but all the 
ugliness and unsightliness that the day 
reveals were now hidden; the wrinkles 
of time, the scars of war, were covered. 
I stole down quietly and reverently to 
my room, leaving Rome lying as peace- 
ful and still beneath the moon, as one of 
her own saints beneath the soft shining 
of a consecrated lamp, awaiting the last 
trumpet and the resurrection call. 
Sunday.— To-day was to be my last 
visit to the Trinita di Monte; so I went 
an hour before the Vesper service, and 
awaited the opening of the doors. A 


flight of steps leads up to the entrance; 
so from the little platform here one over- 
looks not only the city, but the terrace 


immediately before the church. In the 
centre of this terrace is a red, granite 
obelisk, brought from Egypt to adorn 
the circus of Sallust, now doing service 
in the city of the Popes, holding aloft 
the once despised cross. Every carriage 
in Rome goes to the park on Sunday af- 
ternoon ; nd every carriage that goes to 
the park drives as far as Trinita di Monte, 
wheels around this obelisk, and gravely 
returns to the park again. At the base 
of the obelisk a mounted dragoon sits 
statue-like, with drawn sabre. 

If one were a cynic he might find sub- 
jects of cynicism a-plenty in these good 
people who go through this Sunday af- 
ternoon parade. Here is a coach with 
postilions ; every buckle on the harness 
bears a coronet. Well, it is not many 
years since one could buy the title of a 
prince in Rome for three hundred dol- 
lars. One does not wonder, therefore, 
to find coronets “as plenty as blackber- 
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ries in August.” Behind the duke comes 
the one-eyed hackman that drove us out 
to the fox-hunt last week; and in his 
hack are the two Italian girls, in cheap 
finery, that lived opposite us in the Vic- 
colo della Frezza. Next, two young 
Englishmen, drawling “ Ya-a-s.” 

Coming up the steps from the piazza 
is the family of models. Every one in 
Rome knows them by sight. The 
younger sister is the beauty. Did you 
ever see so pure an oval as her face, so 
clear an oijive as her complexion, so rich 
a brown as in her eyes? The white 
head-gear and the scarlet bodice height- 
en the effect of the whole. 

The few upon the steps of the church 
have grown into a crowd, and two-thirds 
of those present are either English or 
American. Chatter, chatter, chatter — 
how the tongues go: “So we have met 
again.” “QO, I left Mr. Blank at Bo- 
logna.” “Will you go to Naples next?” 
“There is a gentleman that we met in 
the ball of St. Paul’s in London.” “It’s 
the most abominable hotel on the conti- 
nent, sir.” “Weren’t those lovely corals 
Mrs. S. showed us yesterday.” All at 
once the doors open, and there is a rush 
of two hundred or more in a subdued 
scramble for seats. 

The change from light and bustle to 
twilight and silence is oppressive at 
first. We look about us with bated 
breath and ready awe. The church is 
narrow—a row of chapels along each 
side that are unilluminated from without. 
A little lamp here and there glimmers 
faintly in some corner. A picture or 
two, a dimly-defined group of statuary, 
a few wax candles and artificial flowers, 
are all that we can see in the chapels. 
The chancel is still more obscure; but 
we make out the altar, canopied by a 
small dome that is supported by Corin- 
thian columns of yellow marble. In the 
end opposite, over the door, is a cur- 
tained gallery. 

Presently a boy assistant, in priestly 
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garments, glides in as noiselessly as a 
ghost, and lights the candles before the 
altar. Triita di Monte is a convent 
church, belonging to the Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart. Their pupils come in 
two by two, bow before the altar, and 
are seated in silence. The Sisters, in 
their turn, follow. All these are sepa- 
rated from us by a high iron fence divid- 
ing the church laterally. Afterward the 
priests appear and prostrate themselves 
before the cross. As they kneel in the 
gathering gloom, the organ in the gallery 
begins a low prelude. Then a woman’s 
voice rises from the curtained choir, in a 
strain so pure in tone, so sweet and so 
spiritual in melody and rhythm, that it 
steals upon us as the echo of a far-off 
angelsong. There are no labored flights, 
no sudden transitions, no trills or qua- 
vers, or other vocal tricks; but the mel- 
ody flows as smoothly, as unaffectedly, 
and as pure as a baby’s dream. When 
it has ceased, the priests kneeling in the 
chancel respond in rougher but subdued 


voices. Back from chancel to organ 
loft the antiphon is passed; then the 
chancel takes up the strain anew; and 
we sit listening to this double monologue 
of earth and heaven, wherein each is 
meditating upon the love of God, thought 
answering thought, praise following 
praise. Meanwhile the shadows are 
deepening in chancel, chapels, and choir. 
The lamps before the shrines burn soft- 
ly, surrounding themselves with a min- 
iature halo. Nowa few rays of crimson 
light, thrown level from the setting sun, 
rest high up upon a pillar here and there, 
like messengers from heaven about to 
bear away the prayers of saints. They 
tremble a moment over painting and 
statue, kissing farewell to the beatified 
guardians of the place; then move up- 
ward noiselessly, and are gone. The 


light dies out; the song floats still more 
faintly, and is lost. The worshipers rise 
and move homeward in the twilight; 
the candles are extinguished, and the 
church is left to darkness and to silence. 








HAT remarkable succession of cir- 

cumstances quoted oftentimes as 
“ Manifest Destiny,” is nowhere in his- 
tory more wonderfully illustrated than in 
the rapid spread of Americanism from 
the eastern to the western shores of the 
North American continent. 

Does this opening sentence seem to 
smack of the national self-praise and 
confidence in our sacred mission as ex- 
emplars of all the highest virtues of re- 
publicanism and free institutions? Belief 
in a manifest destiny ought, indisputably, 
to inspire us with enthusiasm to fulfill it 
to the utmost. But it was not of that 
belief or that sentiment we were think- 
ing when we took up the pen to utter 
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our dogmatical first sentence. It was 
the result of a mental review of the writ- 
ten and unwritten history of the last 
eighty years, as it applies to the march 
of empire in the Western hemisphere. 
It was about eighty years ago that 
Spain finally despaired of holding her 
discovered territories in the Pacific north 
of the forty-second parallel, and quietly 
retired from her most northern post on 
Vancouver and Quadra’s Island, having 
first made a treaty with Great Britain to 
the effect that the British lion should not 
seize it in absence of its original claim- 
ant. Perhaps Spain hoped to gain a lit- 
tle strength in some way ; or, at the worst, 
to make an advantageous bargain with 
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some power more beloved than Great 
Britain by the Spanish heart. 

However that may have been, one of 
the high contracting parties to the before- 
mentioned treaty evidently regarded the 
agreement more as a matter of courtesy 
than fact. The British Exploring Ex- 
pedition, under Vancouver, had made 
too many pleasing observations on the 
west coast, and along the picturesque 
shores of the great inlet named Puget 
Sound, after one of Vancouver’s lieu- 
tenants, to cherish a very impressive re- 
gard for the sacredness of the contract. 
On the contrary, Vancouver continued 
to amuse himself for months with “tak- 
ing possession” of various points along 
the coast of what is now United States 
territory, and in rechristening islands, 
mountains, capes, and rivers, which 
were already known and named by the 
Spaniards. 

But the “cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand,” which was to overshadow the 
heaven of promise then shining on Van- 
couver, had already appeared. Among 
the vessels of different nationalities then 
resorting to the north-west coast to trade 
with the Indians for furs, which were 
taken thence to China, were a number of 
American vessels, owned, some of them, 
in New York, but chiefly the property of 
a Bostonco:r jy, These Yankee trad- 
ers were the objects of peculiar contempt 
to the Faglish companies in the same 
trade, because, as their officers repre- 
sented, the American captains were un- 
acquainted with the science of naviga- 
tion which should lead to distinction in 
discovery, and otherwise inferior as offi- 
cers and gentlemen. Instead of doing 
business in grand style, like the English 
companies, these American captains were 
guilty of gathering up at the islands on 
their route aulone shells, sandal-wood, 
and other trifles, for which they had con- 
trived to make a market in China, and 
which they sold, in addition to their furs, 
for cargoes of teas and silks, to be con- 
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veyed in their turn to Boston-—thus re- 
alizing a double profit. 

It does not appear that the complaints 
or criticisms of the British officers had 
any effect in deterring these trading Yan- 
kee captains from the pursuit of gain in 
their own fashion. ~ Certain it is that 
their industry and enterprise helped ma- 
terially to advance the national com- 
merce at a period when that commerce 
had but just begun to recover from the 
crushing effects of the Revolutionary 
War. 

It is probable enough that Vancouver 
shared the prejudices of the English 
captains against the Bostonians. How- 
ever that may be, he made the singular 
mistake of sailing in broad daylight, of a 
fine May day, directly past the mouth of 
that great, mystical river which under the 
name of San Roque was known to, al- 
though unexplored by, the Spanish nav- 
igators; was spoken of by other naviga- 
tors, who only guessed itse existence, as 
the “River of the West;” and which 
had acquired, in some other unknown 
way, on the other side of the continent, 
the name.of “Oregon.” 

The reality of this much talked-of riv- 
er, which it was hoped would open com- 
munication for ships with Hudson’s Bay 
and the North Atlantic, was one of the 
things Vancouver wished particularly to 
prove or to disprove. Not so was it 
written in the book of Fate. As we have 
said, he sailed past it in fair daylight, 
with his eyes on it, and pronounced the 
opening in the coast to be only an inlet ; 
into which, if a river flowed, it was of no 
importance. But he did not know that 
a few days previous, one of those Bos- 
ton vessels so obnoxious to British ideas 
had sailed past that same opening under 
similarly favorable circumstances; and 
the captain had formed an opinion of it 
so different from that Vancouver enter- 
tained that he could not get the matter 
out of his mind. Discovery was not the 
business he followed. He was no leader 
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of a well furnished expedition, as Van- 
couver was. But he said to himself: 
There is the mouth of the much talked- 
of, long-sought river; and he entered 
his impressions on his log-book. Still 
bent upon business, he pursued his 
course up along the coast, so close in 
shore that he discovered a bay of con- 
siderable size and importance, which 
now bears his name. After leaving this 
bay, which he ventured to enter, he again 
bethought himself of the river he had 
discovered, and *was heading in that di- 
rection when he fell in with the British 
Exploring Squadron. | Being hailed, he 
held a conversation with the officers, to 
whom he very frankly made known his 
supposed discovery, with its latitude and 
longitude. To this communication Van- 
couver replied that he too had seen the 
opening, but thought it unimportant. It 
might have been something in the tone 
in which the English officers begged to 
differ from him that fired Captain Gray’s 
heart with a determination to settle the 
controversy without further delay. Pur- 
suing his course southward he came once 
more in sight of the opening in the coast, 
and the weather continuing favorable, 
sailed without difficulty through the 
northern channel, across its formidable 
bar, and brought his vessel to anchor 
more than twenty miles inside the line 
of breakers. 

We have always felt inclined to envy 
Captain Gray the triumph of that mem- 
orable day. We hope he felt the gran- 
deur of it, and enjoyed it. It is some- 
thing to discover a large river anywhere. 
But this one—so long desired, and when 
beheld so broad, so blue, so beautifully 
set in picturesque mountain shores ! 

The glory and contentment were 
enough for that day. The next, Captain 
Gray went ashore, and after exploring 
as well as he could the neighboring 
country, thickset with noble forests, re- 
turned to his ship, and recorded in his 
log-book the river’s name. “I have 
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called it,” said he, “Columbia’s River.” 
Having remained several days to trade 
with the natives who crowded about the 
ship in their canoes, and to explore a few 
miles more of the river, he put to sea 
again, and went about his business in 
more northern waters. 

What did Vancouver when the Yan- 
kee captain left him? He took counsel 
of prudence, and sent a lieutenant back 
with one of the vessels to take a second 
and closer view of the disputed inlet —if 
not outlet. When Lieutenant Meares 
beheld the terrors of the bar he decided 
not to take the vessel in, but to pursue 
his investigations in a smaller craft be- 
longing to the ship’s outfit. In this gig, 
or whatever it was, Meares entered the 
river and proceeded to ascend it. Hav- 
ing reached a small bay on the northern 
side fifteen or twenty miles inside the 
bar, he found there a small vessel at an- 
chor belonging to a trading captain of 
his own nation—an Englishman, named 
Baker, who gave to the bay his own 
name, which it continues to bear at this 
day. Captain Baker had fallen in with 
Gray, and being told of his discovery, 
had made haste to confirm the report by 
actual observation. 

When Lieutenant Meares had explor- 
ed the river some eighty miles from its 
mouth, which his smaller craft easily 
permitted him to do, he returned to the 
commander of the squadron with his re- 
port, and Vancouver claimed for the 
British nation the credit of discovering 
the great river of the West. The actual 
river, he said, did not commence for 
some distance above Gray’s anchorage! 
That was the quibble resorted to some 
years later, when British claims and 
boundary lines were being considered. 
That quibble, however, did not hold, as 
history assures us. That lucky persist- 
ence of Captain Gray’s decided the ques- 
tion of right by discovery in favor of 
Americans. 

Decency requiring that England should 
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pay some outward regard to her agree- 
ment with Spain concerning the north- 
west coast of America, and the United 
States being too poor and weak to set 
up claims, even if they felt disposed to 
dispute the right of Spain, the vessels of 
each nation were withdrawn from that 
portion of the Pacific, and silence and 
obscurity reigned once more over those 
remote seas. In the meantime impor- 
tant political changes had been going on 
in Europe. Louisiana, which then com- 
prised all the territory not belonging to 
Spain, west of the sources of the Missis- 
sippi, and south of the forty-ninth par- 
allel, had been ceded by France to Spain 
thirty years before the events just spoken 
of. But in 1800 France once more re- 
gained possession of Louisiana, and in 
1803 sold it to the United States. 

Could the British lion, hating the fleur 
de lis, and fearing the growth of the 
young American eagle, suppress a desire 
to seize some portion of the spoils of 
war, or the profits of barter? What had 
not been openly taken from Spain might 
be craftily alienated from the United 
States by the help of one of its princely 
corporations — and, according to leonine 
ethics, should be. 

When President Jefferson recommend- 
ed and set on foot the expedition of Lewis 
and Clarke, with a purpose of examining 
the country west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and discovering the sources of 
the Columbia, the British Government 
sought to forestall him by means of no 
common excellence at hand—the expert 
pioneers of the North-west Fur Com- 
pany. When Lewis and Clarke left 
their encampment on the Missouri River 
in the spring of 1805, to proceed on their 
great journey toward the Pacific through 
an unexplored country, one of the lead- 
ers of the North-west Company was just 
on their heels. In October of that year 
they had reached the head-waters of the 
southern branch of the Columbia, and 
very fortunately were able to make their 
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way to the mouth of the lower river be- 
fore winter set in. Not so fortunate was 
the British emissary who dogged their 
footsteps. An accident detained him in 
the mountains until the snows came on; 
and when at last he reached the coast it 
was on Frazer’s River, far to the.gorth 
of the Columbia, and which he mistook 
for one of the northern branches of that 
river. Thus, for the second time, For- 
tune, Fate, Providence, or what you 
choose to name the invincible destiny, 
signified to whom the empire should be 
given. 

Although the Congress of the United 
States did not doubt the American title 
to the territories lying on the Pacific, 
north of one certain boundary, and south 
of one hardly less certain, as having 
been acquired both by discovery and 
purchase, yet it was very well under- 
stood that England meant to question 
that title ; and therefore when John Ja- 
cob Astor, in 1810, conceived his great 
scheme of establishing a commerce at 
the mouth of the Columbia, Congress, 
headed by the President, promised pro- 
tection and support to his undertakings. 
Occupation and colonization were safe 
and sure methods of securing the terri- 
tory about which it might be inconveni- 
ent to go to war. But now again the 
North-west Company, jealously watch- 
ing the American movement, endeavored 
to reach the mouth of the Columbia be- 
fore Mr. Astor’s company; and again, 
prevented by an accident, only reached 
that point after AsTorIA had been built, 
and garrisoned in the half-military style 
that the presence of powerful Indian 
tribes made necessary. The war of 1812, 
the treachery of Mr. Astor’s partners — 
several of whom had been formerly in 
the employ of the North-west Company 
—and the pusillanimous behavior of 
Congress after the close of the war, vir- 
tually defeated for a time the prospects 
of an American settlement on the shores 
of the Pacific. The North-west Com- 
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pany, to whom Mr. Astor’s British part- 
ners had sold out his trading-posts on 
the Columbia, had obtained possession 
of the country for purposes of trade; 
and finaily, being merged in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, retained it under 
sanction of the convention of 1818, which 
left the boundary question an open one, 
and permitted the subjects of either 
country to hunt, fish, and trade without 
hinderance in the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains for a period of ten 
years. 

It was now that a struggle of diploma- 
cy really began between the Government 
of Great Britain and that of the United 
States to bring about a settlement of 
their conflicting claims to the mouth of 
the Columbia, and the navigation of that 
river. Neither nation desired to go to 
war about it. The United States could 
not afford it. Great Britain remembered 


her former experiences in fighting her 


half-civilized relations on their own soil, 
and judged it would be an awkward 
piece of business to attempt a seizure of 
American territory. 

In the decade following the conven- 
tion of 1818, by a treaty with Spain the 
southern and south-western boundaries 
of the United States became fixed, it 
being agreed that along the forty-second 
parallel the line should extend to the Pa- 
cific ; all the territory north of that line to 
which Spain had ever laid claim, to be- 
long to the United States. The Spanish 
discoveries extended to latitude 54° 40’. 
Beyond that, the Russians claimed the 
coast. This allotment was any thing but 
agreeable to Great Britain, who, through 
the explorations of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, had obtained possession of 
a large extent of inland territory north 
of the forty-ninth parallel. The Colum- 
bia River, reaching by its great branches 
far into the interior of the continent, and 
having its mouth in a climate of almost 
perpetual spring, must not be given up 
without a close struggle. 
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Both Governments weighed their 
claims over and over in their secret 
councils of State. The United States 
founded their claim on the following 
several points: 

The right purchased of Spain, the 
first discoverer. ;' 

The subsequent actual discovery of 
the Columbia by Captain Gray. 

The settlement at the mouth of the 
Columbia by Mr. Astor; and the prin- 
ciple “that the discovery and occupation 
of the mouth of a river gives title to the 
entire territory drained by it.” 

The treaty of Ghent, in 1814, by which 
all places taken from the United States 
during the war of 1812 were restored, 
Astoria being one of them; and pri- 
marily, by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
by which France came to an agreement 
with Great Britain concerning the north- 
ern boundary of Louisiana—said boun- 
dary to be the forty-ninth parallel from 
a point near or at the Lake of the Woods, 
indefinitely westward. And also by the 
treaty of Versailles, in 1763, by which 
the boundary question between France 
and Great Britain in North America was 
definitely settled— France owning the 
territory south of a line drawn due west 
from the source of the Mississippi, and 
Great Britain that east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the forty-ninth paral- 
lel. Subsequently, the right of Great 
Britain to the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi was lost through the war of the 
Revolution, and her claim confined to 
the territory north of the forty-ninth 
parallel; no western boundary ever be- 
ing spoken of. 

The last point was that of contiguity. 

As for Great Britain’s pretensions to 
the territory drained by the Columbia 
River, the points sought to be made 
were these: 

Discovery. 

Contiguity. 

The comparison of claims brought to 
light a mass of evidence by no means 
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flattering to the hopes of British diplo- 
matists. Spanish records, and Spanish 
officers, furnished many incontrovertible 
facts concerning discovery and occupa- 
tion. The officers and log-books of the 
despised Yankee trading vessels com- 
pleted the evidence ; and, unfortunately, 
fixed a certain taint of falsehood, very 
hard to be borne, upon British officers 
high in the favor of the Government. 
As for contiguity: if Great Britain suc- 
ceeded in establishing her right to ex- 
tend her territory to the Pacific, north of 
the forty-ninth parallel, she would still 
come out several degrees north of the 
mouth of the Columbia. 

Thus affairs remained during the ten 
years following the convention of 1818. 
The United States was waiting to regain 
strength; Great Britain, perhaps, wait- 
ing for the same thing. In 1827 the 
convention was renewed for another ter. 
years; provided, that “on giving due 
notice of twelve months to the other 
contracting party,” either party might 
cause the agreement to be annulled and 
abrogated. 

What both contracting parties desired 
to bring about was the occupation of the 
country by actual settlers, who would 
hold it by the right of possession for 
their own Government.’ That the Eng- 
lish Government was not able to do this 
was a part of the special providence for 
which we are putting in this plea. For 
the Government of the United States 
seemed about this time to be under a 
spell, which, while it was pretended to 
be prudence, looked excessively like 
timidity. After refusing to sustain Mr. 
Astor in re-establishing his business on 
the Columbia, or to listen to the impor- 
tunities of other private citizens who 
were enthusiastically enamored of differ- 
ent projects for settling the valley of the 
Columbia, it quietly ignored the growing 
power of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
extending from the mouth of that river 
to its northern and southern sources. 

Vor. IT —x11. 
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Fourteen years after the convention of 
1818 the thirty or forty thousand Indians 
west of the Rocky Mountains had nearly 
all become more or less subject to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, whose em- 
ployés moved among them with tolera- 
ble security, while the American fur com- 
panies, who ventured into the mountains 
from the eastern side, were forced to con- 
tend for every inch of the way. That 
they did contend for it, and encroached 
every year more and more on savage 
territory, defying the Indians and Hud- 
son’s Bay Company at once, was due to 
the character of their nation. 

But it was not the fur trader who first 
made Destiny manifest: it was quite a 
different character. It was the mission- 
ary. It is always, or generally, we will 
say, your missionary who becomes the 
avant courrier of commerce ; and in that 
capacity might claim to be supported by 
the State as wellas the Church. Itseems 
like inverting the natural order of things ; 
but man proposes, God disposes. News 
had been received by the various churches 
in the East, through the medium of the 
St. Louis Fur Company, that certain In- 
dians west of the Rocky Mountains were 
inquiring about the white man’s God. 
This was a call the Christian heart could 
not withstand, imbued as it was at that 
time with highly romantic ‘notions con- 
cerning the red men—views, alas! to be 
violently dispelled after years of useless. 
labor among them. 

In 1834 che first Methodist mission- 
aries, under the protection of the fur 
traders, went overland to the Rocky 
Mountains. Why they did not tarry in 
the neighborhood of their own country- 
men, and among the tribe who were in- 
quiring about the God who furnished 
plenty of horses, guns, and food to his 
worshipers, has never been made quite 
plain. * However that may be, these two 
men, Lee by name, chose to pass quite 
by these interesting savages, and settle 
nearer the coast, right under the eyes 
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and nose of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, who had already begun to give 
farms to some of its retired servants in 
the Garden of the West, the Wallamet 
Valley. 

It was the policy of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to treat all Americans who 
came into their neighborhood, or de- 
manded their hospitality, with the great- 
est courtesy. They only required that 
none of these adventurers should attempt 
to trade with the Indians, whom they 
had brought into subjection to them- 
selves. Competition they would not 
have: it would ruin their business, and 
open the way for American settlement. 
But with missionaries — why, the case 
was different. Accustomed as the Eng- 
lish all are to revere the Church and its 
ministers, the officers of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company were prepared to receive 
the missionaries with even more than 
‘their accustomed hospitality and courte- 
sy. Plain men as they were, the right 
hand at the Governor’s elegant table, 
and the best of lodging, with every privi- 
lege of gentlemen, were accorded to them, 
and the kindest offers of assistance free- 
ly made to forward the establishment of 
their mission. 

Fatal misapprehension! In the next 
ten years, in spite of the restrictions with 
which the COmpany, now alarmed, sur- 
rounded thé embryo settlement, it had 
become a-colony of actual settlers, tillers 
of the soil, hardy American frontiers- 
men, who, with the mission— now a mis- 
sion only in name—for a nucleus, had 
already arrived at the consideration of 
a plan for a Provisional Government. 
The rapid secularization of the Method- 
ist Mission had been an event entirely 
unforeseen, and the British Government 
was once more outwitted, or, as we con- 
itend, quietly set aside by Destiny. 

But the Methodist was not the only 
mission with which the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had to contend. The Presby- 
terian Church, moved by the same tales 
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of Indian aspirations which had inspired 
the Lees to undertake their conversion, 
had found a small company of devoted 
souls willing to give their lives to the 
service of God in the wilderness. Of 
this company Dr. Marcus Whitman was 
the leader and governing spirit. Choos- 
ing differently from the Lees, he station- 
ed himself east of the Cascade Range, 
between that and the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, where he built up a mission, 
with several collateral ones, and faithful- 
ly taught the God-seeking savages, who 
brutally murdered him in return, after 
eleven years of labor. 

Dr. Whitman, though a devoted Chris- 
tian servant, was ano less ardent Amer- 
ican. A favorite at Fort Vancouver, the 
head-quarters of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, he had many opportunities of ac- 
quainting himself with the feeling which 
animated its officers as subjects of Great 
Britain; and no one more heartily de- 
sired a rapid American settlement than 
he. Many were the efforts he put forth 
to induce immigration by making the 
proper representations to all who came 
in his way, and by means of correspond- 
ence with the East. 

Nor was Congress idle at this time. 
Being pressed for a settlement of the 
boundary question, Mr. Webster and 
Lord Ashburton were holding long and 
secret negotiations, while certain Con- 
gressmen and Senators were continually 
“agitating” to prevent an ill-advised ces- 
sion of territory, and to induce immigra- 
tion to Oregon. Although little was 
known of what was transpiring officially, 
the secret rivalry ran high, and in 1842-3 
the interest felt in the question of the 
Oregon boundary was intense. The fol- 
lowing incident will best illustrate to 
what expedients British and American 
subjects were impelled by a desire to 
“come out ahead:” 

In the autumn of 1842, Dr. Whitman 
happened to be dining at one of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s posts, only a few 
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hours’ ride from his station. At this din- 
ner were,present some of the Company’s 
gentlemen, and several Roman Catholic 
priests from the “upper country” —for 
the Roman priesthood were enéouraged 
to settle among the Indians wherever 
the Company’s employés went. While 
the guests were still at table a messenger 
arrived, bringing the news of the arrival, 
hourly expected, of the annual overland 
express from Canada; and also the news 
that Sir George Simpson’s company of 
Scotch Canadian immigrants, to the num- 
ber of about sixty, accompanied the ex- 
press, and were to settle on the north 
side of the Columbia, between that river 
and Puget Sound. 

Dr. Whitman, whose ears were ever 
open to catch the least murmur indicat- 
ing British aggression, heard in silence, 
until a too enthusiastic and jubilant young 
priest arose from table, and exclaimed: 
“ Huzza, huzza! the country is ours. The 
Americans have lost it.” 

“Not if I live!” burst forth the irate 
Doctor. “I will bring you a thousand 
immigrants for your sixty, before a year 
has passed.” And forthwith the doughty 
champion of Americanism proceeded to 
take leave of his entertainers, pleading 
important business as an excuse for un- 
seemly haste. That same evening he 
drew rein at his own door, and, before 
dismounting, informed his wife and a 
brother missionary that he was going to 
Washington that fall. And he kept his 
resolution. In a few days he was off, 
late in the season as it was, and by keep- 
ing toward the south succeeded, not with- 
out considerable suffering, in making a 
winter journey across the continent. It 
does not appear in history how far he 
was able to influence Webster in his ne- 
gotiations with Ashburton ; but it is well 
remembered how bitter were his remarks 
on the contemplated exchange of a val- 
uable portion of the Oregon territory, 
including Puget Sound, “for a cod 
Jishery!” Codfish were plenty on the 
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Oregon coast, and so he plainly told the 
Secretary. 

Neither can it be definitely stated that 
he kept his word about bringing a thou- 
sand immigrants. He certainly had the 
satisfaction of accompanying that num- 
ber back to Oregon, and materially as- 
sisting them on their way. But it is 
probable he found most of these people 
ready for the movement, as he could not 
have raised a party of such strength, and 
by his own personal exertions, in less 
than a whole summer. It was the agita- 
tion of the project of land-grants to immi- 
grants, in Congress, which had induced 
these natural-born pioneers, the people 
of Missouri and Illinois, to undertake 
the great journey. Doctor Whitman 
found them ready, and, taking them by 
the hand, led them safely, through months 
of sun and storm, to the promised land. 
One year from the utterance of that boast- 
ful sentence by a young Canadian priest 
the Doctor had redeemed his promise, 
so far as outnumbering Sir George Simp- 
son’s immigrants was concerned. From 
that moment there could be no doubt to 
whom the Oregon territory belonged. 

For the four years following, emigra- 
tion from the Western States continued 
to flow into Oregon. With every year’s 
increase, the anxiety to have the bound- 
ary question settled was intensified on 
the part of Great Britain. The United 
States only seemed apathetic. In truth, 
our Government could have afforded at 
that time to let well enough alone. It 
had several thousand actual settlers in 
the Oregon territory to support its more 
technical claims. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company, though still a powerful mo- 
nopoly, no longer could prevent com- 
merce to such an extent as formerly; 
while they were compelled to unite with 
the Americans in supporting a provis- 
ional form of government, drawing its 
form and principles after the American 
model. 

But while Congress was content, the 
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Oregon colony was not. Their six or 
eight thousand souls were cut off from 
the aid and succor of the parent country 
by thousands of miles and months of 
time. They were surrounded by sav- 
ages, and only too suspicious of the 
feelings and intentions of their British 
allies. Year after year they had memo- 
rialized Congress, asking the Govern- 
ment to take pity on them, and give the 
necessary notice to Great Britain that 
the convention of mutual occupancy was 
at an end. After repeated disappoint- 
ments from promises long deferred in 
fulfillment, in 1846 the desired notice 
was given, and a few months after the 
boundary question was settled: the Uni- 
ted States retaining the whole of the 
territory south of the forty-ninth paral- 
lel, and giving up their claim to the coast 
lying north of that and south of the fifty- 
fourth parallel—thus, no doubt, avert- 
ing bloodshed. 


England, however, never forgave the 
loss of the Columbia; but seeing it in- 
evitable, bided her time to make up that 
loss whenever there should occur a fa- 
vorable opportunity to ignore that proud- 
est Americanism, the “Monroe Doc- 


tvine.” Nor was it long before such an 
opportunity seemed to present itself. We 
were involved in a war with Mexico, at 
the same time that Oregon was clamor- 
ing for a territorial government, and 
arms and soldiers to protect herself from 
Indians. The moment seemed propi- 
tious. An entering wedge had been 
prepared by an Irish subject of Great 
Britain, who was negotiating for immense 
grants of land in California, and bend- 
ing the Mexican Government to his de- 
sign by alarming their Catholic preju- 
dices against Protestantism, and declar- 
ing to them that the Americans were on 
the point of forcing upon them the hated 
religion. Incited by such arguments, 
possibly the California Governor might 
have been induced to give away several 
of the most valuable districts under his 
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authority, had not events hastened which 
put an end to the negotiation. 

However it was that our Government 
had become informed of the intentions 
of its rival, it was informed, and justin 
time. Several authors have criticised 
very severely the course of the United 
States in seizing upon California as they 
did. It is said that early in 1845 secret 
instructions were sent to the commander 
of our naval force in the Pacific, and that 
the same year Captain Frémont was dis- 
patched overland to California, ostensibly 
on a scientific expedition—really on a 
warlike one. It is recounted how Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie traveled incog. to carry 
other secret instructions to Frémont, 
who immediately turned back from his 
scientific pursuits, and joined his land 
forces with Commodore Sloat’s naval 
forces to subjugate California. 

Does any body believe that all this se- 
crecy and “¢reachery” were necessary 
to take possession of that country, when 
its Governor, with his few hundred men, 
ran away at the first sound of war? The 
real explanation of the haste and the se- 
crecy was the presence in the Pacific of 
a British man-of-war, the Collingwood, 
under the command of Sir George Sey- 
mour, with instructions, probably, to 
seize California the moment that war 
with Mexico was declared. The com- 
mander of the United States forces had 
exactly the same orders —to wait for the 
proclamation of war, that there might 
appear to be a sufficient excuse for the 
seizure. That he did not wait, but todk 
possession of Monterey just ome day in 
advance of the arrival in Monterey Bay 
of the Collingwood, shows conclusively 
that there was a proviso contained in his 
secret instructions verbally delivered by 
Lieutenant Gillespie, which meant that 
he was to wait for a declaration of war, 
unless he had reason to fear the British 
Admiral might forestall him. Landing 
himself a day too late, Admiral Seymour 
took on board his Irish confederate and 
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sailed away. Thus once more Fortune 
favored, if not‘the brave, at all events 
the vigilant. California, the peerless, 
became and remained ours. 

But what to do with all this length and 
breadth of territory, unoccupied by any 
save a race of centaurs? It was true 
that Thomas H. Benton had said, in a 
speech delivered at St. Louis in 1844: 

“T say the man is alive, full grown, 
and is listening to what I say, (without 
believing it, perhaps) who will yet see 
the Asiatic commerce traversing the 
North Pacific Ocean—entering the Or- 
egon River, climbing the western slope 
of the Rocky Mountains, issuing from 
its gorges, and spreading its fertilizing 
streams over our wide-extended UNION! 
The steamboat and the steam-car have 
not exhausted all their wonders. They 
have not yet even found their amplest 
and most appropriate theatres — the 
tranquil surface of the North Pacific 
Ocean, and the vast inclined planes 


which spread east and west from the 


base of the Rocky Mountains. The 
magic boat, and the flying car, are not 
yet seen upon this ocean, and upon this 
plain, but they will be seen there! and 
St. Louis is yet to find herself as near 
to Canton, as she now is to London! 
with a better and safer route, by land 
and sea, to China and Japan, than she 
now has to France and Great Britain.” 

But then nobody believed much in a 
Pacific railroad; and then, too, we had 
not conquered California, and did not 
know much about the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. Certainly it was a problem how 
to connect Oregon and California with 
the country east of the Mississippi, and 
how to people it, and what to do with 
such an extent of unprotected coast. 
Yet here is where our special Providence 
comes in. 

Not many years before the events just 
mentioned, a religious fanatic, Joseph 
Smith by name, gained a powerful influ- 
ence over a large body of people, leading 
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them from place to place; until finally 
they settled in Illinois, and built up a 
city called Nauvoo. But the Illinoisans, 
being an ill-mannered, bigoted common- 
wealth, soon took a dislike to the believ- 
ers in the book of Mormon, and finally 
drove them out at the point of the bayo- 
net, to seek their fortunes in some dis- 
tant corner of the world. These perse- 
cuted “saints” had reached the western 
border of Iéwa, and were halting for a 
rest before continuing their exodus, when 
the Mexican war broke out. Colonel 
Kane, who was sent to raise a battalion 
from their ranks, (a refinement of malice 
in a Government which had failed to 
protect them) tells us many interesting 
facts concerning them, in a lecture which 
he delivered before the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. Colonel Kane suc- 
ceeded in raising a battalion, which, to- 
gether with the remainder of the army, 
was about returning home, when the dis- 
covery of gold in the newly-acquired 
territory of California created that fear- 
ful mental and moral epidemic called the 
“gold fever.” 

Did the “saints” raise a stampede for 
the mines, like any and every other class 
of people? No. . Their mission was to 
build a great city, which was to contain 
a wonderful temple, besides other pecu- 
liar institutions. Faithful to their faith, 
they made haste to build it, and behold! 
in the midst of the continent, when the 
gold-seekers fainted on their wearisome 
march to the Pacific, they came suddenly 
upon a beautiful new city, set in among 
emerald hills, where, when California 
first became ours, was only blue air and 
silence. Says Colonel Kane (we quote 
from memory): ‘When the travel-worn 
gold-hunter reaches the mountain-top 
overlooking Salt Lake City, and sees for 
the first time this haven of rest in the 
middle of his exhausting journey, he 
falls down upon his knees and thanks 
God, with tears of joy streaming from 
his eyes.” Here was provided rest, and 
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cleanliness, and fresh food. Who shall 
say that the City of the Saints was not 
a special Providence ? 

But that was not all that Mormonism 
did for the overland route. All of their 
number who were too poor, or too sick, 
or for any other reason could not easily 
remove to Salt Lake, remained at Coun- 
cil Bluffs for two or three years, and 
drew there merchants from St. Joseph’s 
and St. Louis, who afterward remained 
to meet the wants of more permanent 
settlers. Thus the little trading-post of 
Council Bluffs became a town of the first 
importance in Western Iowa. 

Opposite Council Bluffs, and a little to 
the north of the present city of Omaha, 
is a little town called Florencé, the win- 
ter-quarters of the Mormon hosts, and 
where, as their grave-yard shows, many 
of their number died during the first 
winter of their compulsory residence at 
that place. Here, as on the Iowa side 


of the river, the ground was broken and 
planted for two or three years, leaving it 
mellow and sweet for the subsequent set- 
tler. All along the highway trodden by 
the fleeing thousands through the Iowa 
territory the ground was broken at inter- 


vals, and seed dropped in. This was 
done by order of the Elders, as the only 
means of providing for the weak and 
sick who might falter by the way, and 
be left behind by the stronger and more 
fortunate. From Nauvoo to Salt Lake 
City a road was beaten. Scarcely was 
it passed over by the last of the Mor- 
mon refugees before another innumerable 
caravan of California-bound wayfarers 
stretched from one end of it to the other. 
When the gold-fever had abated some- 
what, and the only travelers seen upon 
that road were the annual trains of Mor- 
mon recruits, which left the vicinity of 
Omaha about the first of May, we went 
out upon it for a day’s ride, and be- 
held it stretched like a garland of roses 
among the green swells of prairie, as far 
as the eye could reach. For the break- 
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ing of the strong sod by the heavy wheels 
of loaded wagons had given encourage- 
ment to wild roses and other prairie 
flowers, and the most luxurious growth 
of these marked the track of the emi- 
grant trains, and pointed out their course 
—a, symbol, let us hope, of that flowery 
chain of mutual interests and aspirations 
which binds to-day the Atlantic to the 
Pacific slope. 

Upon Oregon, California, and Utah 
there followed Nevada, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana —each the result of one of 
those great and sudden impulses which 
move the “human sea;” not in that 
“low wash of waves,” by which ordina- 
ry emigration is symbolized in one of 
our typical American poems, but in great 
tidal waves of astonishing power. 

Forced to see the direction of events, 
the people easily accepted their manifest 
destiny ; and in spite of internecine war, 
and heavy national indebtedness, the 
Pacific Railroad became not only an ac- 
knowledged possibility, but an acknowl- 
edged necessity. But even with grow- 
ing States midway of the continent, 
joined on the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mountains to those already matured, by 
good agricultural lands, inviting the set- 
tler, there was still a problem to be solv- 
ed concerning a long stretch of country 
west of the Rocky Mountains, adjudged 
to be nearly worthless. That question, 
of how was a railroad to be made paying 
which traversed hundreds of miles of un- 
inhabitable waste, has been answered 
within the last few months. Those 
wastes are of uninhabitable: on the 
contrary, they threaten to be overrun 
with people within the next six months- 
These fifty or one hundred thousand 
silver-seekers are not an agricultural 
people, it is true; but all the more they 
will need the aid of rapid transportation 
to supply their wants. Every thing must 
be taken to them, even their bread. For 
all which they require, they make returns 
in gold and silver. It would seem that 
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the railroad has been completed just in 
time to provide for these people; and 
that these people have come just in time 
to give employment to the railroad. 

The dream of Thomas Jefferson, and 
the desire of Thomas H. Benton’s heart, 
have been wonderfully fulfilled, so far as 
the Pacific Railroad and the trade with 
the old world of the East is concerned. 
But even they did not prophesy that 
Chinamen should build the Pacificward 
end of the road. It was of the Colum- 
bia River, and Puget Sound as a harbor, 
that the first_projectors of a Pacific rail- 
road dreamed. They knew that sailing 
vessels crossed the Pacific from a point 
on the coast about opposite the Oregon 
River, in order to avail themselves of 
the variable winds of that latitude, when 
the trades were against them. They did 
not reckon sufficiently upon the rapid 
development of steam power as an aid 
to commerce on the high seas, any more 
than they foresaw the future importance 
of the San Francisco Bay, or the Amer- 
icanization of the whole of California 
within the present century. 
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Nor is the scheme of Jefferson, of 
Astor, of Benton, and other far-seeing 
men of a past generation, an unlikely 
one at this day. Another decade may 
see the ships of China and Japan unlad- 
ing at the wharves of the Northern Rail- 
road in Puget Sound, than which there 
is no more safe and commodious harbor 
in the world. Taking into consideration 
its capacity and excellence, together with 
the shorter and more direct course of 
vessels from this part of the coast, there 
is much to recommend it to the consid- 
eration of tle commercial world. 

The only lion in the way of making 
the Sound a great naval dépét is the 
British lion, who has his lair upon Van- 
couver’s Island, at the entrance to the 
Sound. It was an oversight on the part 
of the United States, the giving up the 
island of Quadra and Vancouver, on 
the settlement of the boundary question. 
Yet, “what is to be, will be,” as some 
realist has it; and we look for the res- 
toration of that picturesque and rocky 
atom of our former territory as inevi- 
table. 





PORTALA’S CROSS. 


Pious Portala, journeying by land, 
Reared high a cross upon the heathen strand, 


Then far away 


Dragged his slow caravan to Monterey. 


The mountains whispered to the valleys, ‘‘ good !”’ 

The sun, slow sinking in the western flood, 
Baptized in blood 

The holy standard of the Brotherhood. 


The timid fog crept in across the sea, 

Drew near, embraced it, and streamed far and free, 
Saying: “*O ye 

Gentiles and Heathen, this is truly He!”’’ 


All this the Heathen saw; and when once more 

The holy Fathers touched the lonely shore — 
Then covered o’er 

With shells and gifts—the cross their witness bore. 











CHINAMAN is not often aston- 
ished at any thing. From in- 
fancy up, he has been accustomed to 
hear very wonderful stories. Most of 
the people believe the accounts of the 
strange and miraculous feats performed 
by their innumerable gods and god- 
desses, and any new story of a similar 
character does not awaken much won- 
der. This credulity, as will be per- 
ceived, is in the way of teaching them 
the truth, it being very difficult to in- 
duce them to examine evidences, and to 
discriminate between the true and the 
false. 

Chinamen seem, indeed, to have a 
fondness for the marvelous; and, never 
having been taught to trace many of 
the ordinary phenomena of nature to 
their true causes, they are easily per- 
suaded to attribute them to supernatural 
agency. Thus, thunder is the voice, 
and lightning the messenger, of the 
thunder god; clouds are the dragon of 
the air, and rain is the water ejected 
from his mouth. The sea roars, and is 
troubled, when the dragon of the great 
deep is enraged, and is stirring himself 
up; and when the dragon of the earth 
chooses to move his body, or stir his 
limbs, the ground will be agitated: and 
that will be what we denominate an 
earthquake. 

It is extremely rare to find a Sadducee 
among the Chinamen; on the contrary, 
every person, so far as we have learned, 
believes in the doctrine of a future state, 
and in the existence of spirits ; and they 
believe in the existence of many orders 
or classes of spirits, and that those spir- 
its interest themselves in all the affairs 
of mortals, and that their agency is po- 
tent: consequently, there is no manner 
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of business that a Chinaman might en- 
gage in but he would do well, as he 
thinks, to consult some of the spirits 
about it—no calamity may befall him, 
or sickness visit him, but that the spirits 
have had some agency in bringing it on; 
and therefore their aid must be invoked 
to remove it. ‘As the spirits are invisi- 
ble, and dwell among the things unseen, 
they may be supposed to know more of 
the future than we who are yet in the 
body: consequently, there is a continu- 
al resort to the gods, or to those who 
have a reputation as being the mediums 
of the gods, for information respecting 
the future; or, in general terms, China- 
men believe in signs and omens, and in 
the responses of the gods, and are lib- 
eral patrons of the fortune-tellers. 

That the Chinese, as a nation, should 
be thus superstitious, is not surprising ; 
since their ancient sages, whom they 
worship, and whose writings are held in 
the highest veneration, were believers in 
omens, and thought that the spirits were 
interested in the affairs of men. 

Confucius, the chief of their sages, was 
a believer in Fate. He said: “Life and 
death have their determined appoint- 
ment [or Fate]; riches and honors de- 
pend upon Heaven.” He said: “If my 
principles are to advance, it is so order- 
ed; if they are to fall to the ground, it is 
so ordered.” He said: “Without rec- 
ognizing the ordinances of Heaven, [the 
Fates] it is impossible tg be a superior 
man.” He was superstitious, as may be 
seen from some things which are related 
of him, such as these; “On a sudden clap 
of thunder, or a violent wind, he would 
change countenance; if his mat was not 
straight, he did not sit on it; when eat- 
ing, he did not converse; when in bed, 
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he did not speak ; he\required his sleep- 
ing dress to be half as long again as his 
body ;” and many other trifles of a sim- 
ilar kind. His admirers contend that 
most of these peculiarities were simply 
because of his extreme desire to preserve 
“propriety” under all circumstances ; 
while most readers will be likely to see 
in them some indications of superstitious 
notions lurking in the heart. 

Without encumbering these pages 
with dry details respecting the princi- 
ples and modes of operating in fortune- 
telling, astrology, soothsaying, demon- 
ology, geomancy, etc., we will merely 
give an example in each department; 
designed simply to illustrate the state of 
Chinese life and ethics, as they exist in 
California. 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 


Near the corner of Jackson and Du- 
pont streets may be seen a smallish, 
cunning-looking man, seated on a stool 


or chair, with a little table before him. 
On the table is a can containing a few 
slips of wood, and on each slip is in- 
scribed a Chinese character and a few 
cabalistic words ; also, in a flat dish are 
little rolls of red paper, on the inner side 
of which are similar characters or marks. 
He has writing materials ; and there are 
cards lying on the table, which, being 
translated, read as follows: 

Card No. 1. “Good and evil fortune 
have their exact [or prescribed] limits.” 
The reverse side reads: “Calamities 
and blessings do not come by mistake.” 

No. 2. “Examining with deep pene- 
tration, we understand the successes or 
disasters of the future days.” “ Point- 
ing ou,with perspicuity the period when 
troubles and annoyances of long stand- 
ing will be turned to gladness and pros- 
perity.” 

No. 3. “ Fortunes told by means of the 
eight diagrams ; destinies determined by 
a study of the face and hands: and all 


like the gods” [as unerring as the gods]. 
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And here follows a list of a few of the 
subjects concerning which he professes 
to give information, viz.: “Trade; plans 
and hopes; removals; about selecting 
partners; seeking wealth; lawsuits ; 
health ; buying servants ; family mat- 
ters; as to burial-places; about jour- 
neying ; as to when one’s friends will 
arrive, and how they are faring on the 
way; in regard to sickness; what town 
to go to for trade; about going to work ; 
about digging gold; about gambling; 
changing business or occupation. 

“For information on either of these 
topics, separately, a charge of ten cents 
each. The price for revealing the des- 
tiny by the face can not be fixed before- 
hand. [This, we infer, depends upon the 
paying ability of the applicant.] For 
writing out a chart of destiny: a brief 
one, half a dollar; a more extended one, 
a full dollar. 

“We also write letters for people, as 
they may dictate.” 

No. 4 is his medical card; for he 
seems to practice the healing art, as well 
as tell fortunes : 

“Ko Poi On [the doctor’s own name, 
or title] gratuitously cures external and 
internal diseases of every variety, and 
those wonderful and difficult to be cured 
by others. 

“ Prescriptions, [written] and plasters, 
pills, and powders [for sale]. 

“The party having received an entire 
cure, we will receive his thanks.” [That 
is, we will receive such money, or other 
gifts? as his gratitude may prompt him 
to present. ] 

This fortune-telling doctor once show- 
ed us, for inspection, a written agree- 
ment between himself and a female pa- 
tient, in which, in the event of his curing 
her of a certain malady within a certain 
specified time, she obligates herself to 
pay him the sum of fifty dollars. 

The “eight diagrams” are principally 
depended on by this professor in reveal- 
ing future events, and in bringing to 
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light things which are hidden from other 
mortals. These original eight diagrams, 
by combinations, are multiplied to sixty- 
four; and one is written on the wooden 
slip, and another upon the roll of red 
paper. The person who has come to 
consult about his fortune having drawn 
out one or more of each of these slips, 
the diviner takes them, separates the 
diagrams, re-arranges and recombines 
them, and, together with other signs, and 
by the use of the arts which he has 
studied, deduces an answer, which, while 
it may contain some distant allusion to 
the matter inquired about, is sufficiently 
obscure and mysterious to be received 
with confidence by ignorant and super- 
Stitious people. 

These diagrams are said to have been 
invented by Fuk Hf, the founder of the 
Chinese monarchy, to whom they were 
suggested by his seeing one of them 
upon the back of an animal which came 
toward him once as he was walking upon 
the bank of a river. That animal is re- 
ported to have had the head of a dragon, 
and the body of ahorse. The same dia- 
grams were afterward modified by one 
Mun Wong, of the Chau dynasty. “The 
diagrams are merely trinities of straight 
lines, upon which has been founded a 
system of ethics, deduced by giving 
names to each diagram, and then asso- 
ciating the meanings of these names, 
according to the changes which can be 
rung upon the sixty-four combinations.” 
[See “Middle Kingdom.”] The “Yik 
King,” one of the Five Classics, is called 
also the Book of Changes, and is held 
in great veneration for its antiquity and 
its occult wisdom, which is supposed to 
be contained in its mystic lines, viz.: in 
these eight diagrams, which form the 
basis of the philosophy and cosmogony 
taught by Fuk Hf. As may be sup- 
posed, therefore, this book, the Yik King, 
is very much studied by diviners, astrol- 
ogers, and all who affect an acquaintance 
with the occult sciences. But it is a 
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book about which ordinary scholars pro- 
fess to know but little, and concerning 
which Confucius himself said: “If some 
years were added to my life, fifty might 
be devoted to studying the Yik, [the Yik 
King] and then I might come to be with- 
out great faults.” 

The commentary on this passage reads 
thus: “By studying the Yik one comes 
to understand the doctrine of the lucky 
and unlucky, of decreasing and increas- 
ing, of gaining and losing, of advancing 
and retiring, of abiding and perishing, 
of living and dying: therefore, having 
learned all these principles, one need 
Because the sages 
have seen that the Yik was deep and 
unfathomable, therefore Confucius said, 
that in teaching men he would cause 
them to know that by no means might 
they omit the study of the Yik; and yet 
he would not have them suppose that it 
could be easily learned.” 


ASTROLOGY. 


Having occasion, not long since, to 
step into the cellar of one of the Chinese 
stores on Commercial street, we found 
there a man busy with his pen, and quite 
absorbed in calculations of some kind 
or other. It was a store-room for goods, 
and there was little space left when half- 
a-dozen people had crowded in; more- 
over, the light in the apartment was very 
dim. But what might this man be do- 
ing? His paper is covered with Chinese 
characters, and with diagrams of various 
kinds; some of which are in black ink, 
and some in red. There are squares, 
and circles, and arcs, and ¢giangles; 
there are stralght marks, and crooked 
marks; perpendicular, horizontal, and 
oblique lines. It is not geometry, nor 
trigonometry, nor conic sections. Ona 
shelf within reach are piles of books, 
and all of them evidently treatises upon 
the subject of this man’s art, whatever 
that art may be. 

We examine the sheet upon which he 
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is engaged, and we find a strange mixt- 
ure of characters and signs. We find 
the names of certain stars and constel- 
lations, in combination with the “ten 
heavenly stems and the twelve earthly 
branches,” which are the characters, be- 
ing combined in pairs, that form the 
terms by which the respective sixty 
years of the cycle are named. We see, 
also, the characters which designate the 
hours of the day and night; also, the 
names of the five elements, as metal, 
wood, water, fire, earth. The characters 
forming the names for the years of the 
cycle represent, some of them the male, 
and some the female principle of the 
dual powers. On the sheet before us, 
these different sets of characters are ar- 
ranged in many different combinations, 
and occupying various positions ; along- 
side of some of the characters we notice 
a red mark, and we learn that these are 
the lucky signs, while the others are un- 
lucky. We now satisfy ourselves, by 
inquiry, of what we suspected from the 
first: that this man is a fortune-teller; 
and, on further examination, we gather 
that the principal element in his system 
is astrology. 

We borrow one set of his books; 
though but little light is to be gained 
from the books alone. ‘To understand 
them, one needs a teacher, and that 
teacher should be the fortune-teller him- 
self, who has spent a life-time in the 
study of this subject. In China, fortune- 
tellers—the blind ones especially—have 
boys apprenticed to them, who lead them 
about, and observe how their masters 
manage different cases ; and, when they 
are at home, the master, by degrees, lets 
his pupil into the mysteries of his pro- 
fession. Therefore, it could not be pre- 
sumed that those learned in the art 
would gratuitously impart to others the 
knowledge which has cost them so much 
pains to acquire, and by which they obtain 
their support. Very many books have 
been written on this subject ; “more than 


a donkey could carry,” as the people are 
accustomed to say. These books which 
we borrow were written, as the title-page 
asserts, by one Chin Hf, about nine hun- 
dred years ago; with additions by sub- 
sequent authors. 

We ascertain that our astrologer is 
“working up” the fortunes of his cus- 
tomers. They have given him certain 
data, such as the year, month, day, and 
hour in which they were born; and in 
the hands of this astrologer these few 
facts seem to be sufficient. Like the 
“nervous centre” of the human system, 
they appear to be the centre or source: 
out of which grows a diagram, and other 
diagrams grow out of that, and these dia- 
grams swell into a chart, which continues 
to expand until we have a book of many 
pages. The book, however, will be large 
or small, according to the pay which the 
astrologer is to receive. He consents to 
lend us one of these completed manu- 
scripts, on condition that no other per- 
son shall see it. The individual whose 
destiny is here “demonstrated,” is thir- 
ty-one years old. As the fortunes of the 
following years will depend in many re- 
spects upon the events of the past, our 
professor has begun back at the twenty- 
first year of the age of his subject, and 
has written out a chart of the ten years 
up to the present time. 

Having finished that decade, he next 
gives a synopsis of what the following 
decade will be, and then proceeds to par- 
ticularize respecting the fortunes of each 
year —of which we offer a translation: 

“ The Thirty-first Year—{being by his 
arrangement the last of the third decade 
of the man’s life] will have the seventh 
month with good and bad fortune inter- 
mingled, because the stars which govern 
at this time are some of them lucky and 
some unlucky: therefore, the man must 
be uncommonly careful, and walk with 
circumspection. Possibly, there may be 
deaths in the family. Still, the year will 
have some good fortune, with presages 
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of better luck in the year to come.” 
Here follows a synopsis of what the next 
ten years will be. 

“ Thirty-second Year.— The evil has 
passed, and good luck has returned. 
What was lost may now be recovered; 
but unfortunately the saz han [the great 
circuit of ten years] will not be wholly 
good. Nevertheless, this being the be- 
ginning of a ten-year series, it is encour- 
aging that it is so favorable; for it is a 
key to the remaining nine. 

“ Thirty-third Year.— This will be a 
favorable year for accumulating wealth, 
and for the general success of whatever 
is undertaken; with this disadvantage, 
that there will be a lack of the counte- 
nance and support of worthy and influ- 
éntial men: consequently, there will be 
need of particular caution and attention 
to business, without indulging any neg- 
ligence whatever. In the second month, 
be doubly circumspect. In the seventh 


month, look out for something strange. 
In the midst of evil fortune, good fortune 


will suddenly arise. Putting this and 
the previous year together, they will on 
the whole be favorable for the increase 
of wealth ; and the purpose of returning 
home may now be realized. 

“Thirty-fourth, Year.— lf during this 
year the voice of the crow [a bird of evil 
omen] and of the magpie [a bird of good 
omen] should both be heard together, do 
not undertake any new enterprise. The 
first and fourth months will be remark- 
able for liability to losses: therefore, at 
these seasons be uncommonly careful. 
Expect to be somewhat troubled and 
vexed, and not altogether in good spirits. 

“Thirty-fifth Year.— Much good for- 
tune: prosperous business: wealth ac- 
cumulating: all things to your mind: 
enjoying comfort and happiness. 

“ Thirty-sixth Year.—The tai han 
[the great circuit of ten years] and the 
siau han [the small circuit of one year] 
being both favorable, although there will 
be bad fates as well as good, yet the good 
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wil] overcome the bad. You may expect 
to meet with things which are to be 
feared, but the star Kai Shan will help 
to neutralize the evil influences ; so that, 
on the whole, it will be a year favorable 
for general prosperity. The ninth month 
will not be one of unmingled good ; still, 
there will not be cause for serious anx- 
iety. 

“ Thirty-seventh Year.— Means of 
support less certain. Wealthy friends 
less reliable: therefore, avoid planning 
new enterprises ; sweep before your own 
door, [be economical] and have few 
people in your employ—they may de- 
ceive you. In the second and eighth 
months, you may have to put on mourn- 
ing: expect bereavements and sickness, 
and diminishing of estate; neverthe- 
less, the omens are for the most part 
favorable. 

“ Thirty-eighth Year.—This all favor- 
able. Wealth increases; a son is born. 
Two lucky stars. Within and without 
the house every thing succeeds, so that 
the adversity of the previous year is for- 
gotten by means of the prosperity of this. 

“ Thirty-ninth Year.— Good and bad 
are intermingled ;- but the good predom- 
inates. The good and bad omens are 
combined in such a way as to show that 
the evil will turn to good, and that the 
year, as a whole, will average well. The 
sixth month will be bad; the other months 
better. 

“Fortieth Year.—Good-omened stars 
predominate ; but the star 7o Za, of evil 
omen, may cause sickness: therefore, 
avoid exposure to either heat or cold; 
then there will not be danger. In the 
second and fifth months, things may not 
all go to suit you; but the other months 
will be better. 

“Forty-first Year.— Omens bad. Can 
not promise good luck. Therefore be 
careful. Hold fast what you have. Haz- 
ard nothing, nor launch out into specu- 
lations.” 

Thus ends the second chapter of ten 
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years, and then we have a syllabus of 
the following decade, and afterward 
the specifications for each year—mak- 
ing, altogether, a book of twenty oc- 
tavo pages, for which a fee of five del- 
lars is exacted. The man might have 
had his destinies revealed up to his 
sixty-first, or seventy-first, or one-hun- 
dredth year, just as easily, had he been 
willing to invest more money in this way. 

In a book called “The Mirror of the 
Mind,” we have the remark: “If you 
desire a prosperous future, do nothing 
to destroy your future ; then why inquire 
about your destiny?” Our astrologer’s 
advice seems to amount to nearly the 
same thing; for where he indicates that 
such or such a montl will be unpropi- 
tious, or that there will be certain unlucky 
omens, he recommends the use of es- 
pecial caution, economy, or industry, in 
order that the evil influences may be 
counteracted. He might have added: 
By employing the proper means, a per- 
son may hope to succeed in his under- 
takings, though the omens be bad ; while 
without the use of such means he can 
not succeed, whatever the omens may 
be. 

This astrologer in the Commercial 
street cellar appears to be well patron- 
ized, for we find him busy at his dia- 
grams-every day, from morning till night; 
and he constantly has on hand a variety 
of subjects, whose fortunes he is work- 
ing up. 

People who frequently pass up and 
down Jackson street will encounter a 
very tall, lean, and somewhat stooping 
Chinaman, with a long, grizzly beard, a 
pipe in one hand, a quick, nervous step, 
and a rather sinister look from his flash- 
ing little eye. He also is an astrologer; 
but he better understands how to keep 
his arts and himself wrapped up in mys- 
tery than his brother professor of whom 
we have spoken. He locks himself with- 
in his room, and when called, comes and 
merely puts a portion of his grizzly head 
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out at the partly-opened door. If the 
caller is on legitimate business, he may 
come into the little anteroom; but the 
arcana of the inner sanctum few are al- 
lowed to inspect, although we once vis- 
ited him at his rooms, when he was fol- 
lowing his profession at Marysville. He 
evidently spends many hours of every 
twenty-four in sweet communion with 
his precious opium pipe, and often may 
his spectral form be seen darting in or 
out of the gambling-houses. 

Besides the stars and constellations, 
with the heavenly stems and earthly 
branches, the horary characters, and the 
characters which are used in forming the 
sixty-year cycle, the dual powers, the five 
elements, and twelve animals—besides all 
these agencies which are employed by the 
astrologers, they also make use of certain 
other diagrams,.which we find in their 
almanacs, viz.: the pictures of what are 
termed the “kings of the four seasons.” 
Each season has its king; and on the 
head, hand, shoulder, belly, pelvis, knee, 
and feet of the figure are inscribed the 
characters designating different hours 
of the day and night; the location of 
these characters being shifted in each of 
the four figures. Therefore, whenever a 
child is born a record must be made, not 

only of the star or sign of the zodiac un- 
der which it is born, and of the year of 
the cycle, but of the season and particu- 
lar hour. All these data are entered—in 
some cases, at least—in a great register, 
which is deposited in one of the temples 
within the district; and thus it becomes 
in a certain sense the Book of Fate. 
Should this register be lost, a fearful con- 
sternation is excited; such as was once 
experienced at Ningpo, when foreigners 
were charged with purloining this regis- 
ter from a temple, in order that by this 
means, as was asserted, they might, by 
their spells and supernatural influences, 
be better able to bring calamities on the 
people, and destroy their lives. 

The data above referred to are impor- 
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tant elements in making out the horo- 
scope of an individual. 

The almanac in which we find these 
diagrams gives a brief statement of the 
popular belief respecting them, and we 
are told that “to be born in the ruler’s 
head, [that is, at that hour of the day or 
night which belongs to the head of the 
ruler of that particular season] during 
all the life one will have no sorrow; 
those of a lowly condition will become 
rich, with sufficient food and raiment; 
those seeking political. positions shall 
obtain them, and those of honorable 
parentage shall be advanced to greater 
dignity ; and women born at this season 
and hour shall have peace, prosperity, 
and honorable marriage.” 

Those born at that period of time be- 
longing to the hand, shall be successful 
in trade; going abroad, honorable men 
shall receive them; at home, they shall 
have plenty; their youth shall be peace- 
ful, in middle age all things shall pros- 
per, and in old age both hands shall be 
filled with accumulated wealth. 

To be born at the time controlled by 
the shoulder is favorable; belly, ditto; 
knees, mixed — neither altogether favor- 
able, nor altogether unfavorable ; but to 
be born at the time indicated by the feet 
is decidedly unfortunate ; yet, if one soe 
fated practices fasting, (becomes a Budd- 
hist priest or devotee) he may enjoy hap- 
piness and a life of peace; but he must 
not abide at his paternal home. If a 
female, she will be doomed to widow- 
hood and a second marriage; if a male, 
to loss of wives, or to journeyings in 
distant lands, over hills, and far away 
from his native place. 


DIVINING STICKS. 


A common method of divination, and 
practiced universally by the Chinese, is 
by the “spiritual slips” and the divining 
sticks, with which the persons seeking 
responses go directly to the gods, pre- 
senting their offerings, performing the 
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prostrations, and offering their petitions ; 
and then expecting the gods to answer 
by means of the slips or the divining 
sticks. These sticks may be seen on 
the altars of every Chinese temple. 
They are a pair of blocks, shaped like 
the new moon; flat on one side, and 
round on the other. The flat side rep- 
resents the male principle of the dual 
powers, and the round side the femalé 
principle. To get an answer by these 
instruments, the individual, after worship 
and prayer, frames mentally his question, 
to which the answer, either “yes” or 
“no,” may be given; as, for example, 
he asks: Shall I go to sea to-day? or, 
Shall I take Sam Kf for a partner? or, 
Shall I bet on such or such a letter on 
the next lottery ticket? Then he throws 
the blocks. One round side up, and one 
flat, is favorable ; while both flat, or both 
round, are unfavorable. The favorable 
may be his answer “yes,” and the un- 
favorable “no.” If, out of three throws, 
he gets two favorable answers, he is sat- 
isfied; if not, he tries three times three 
throws. The method of divining by the 
spiritual slipg has been already described 
on page 456, Vol. I, of the OVERLAND, 
and need not here be repeated. 


MEDIUMS. 


Like people in ancient times, who 
were rebuked for not only “seeking to 
the idols,” but “to the charmers, and to 
them that had familiar spirits, and to the 
wizards ” — “wizards that peep and mut- 
ter,” so here in our city there are wizards 
—women that peep and mutter—and 
people “seek to them,” “for the living 
to the dead.” Living men not only 
seek to the dead idols, but through pre- 
tended “mediums” they seek to dead 
men. Their witches profess to be able 
to summon from the shades any person 
who may be called for, whether he be 
recently deceased, or whether he has 
lain among the dead longer than has 
Samuel. Kwai Ma is the term by which 
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these women are generally designated 
by their own people; and the English 
word hag is a very suitable translation 
for ‘it. 

The objects about which they are con- 
sulted are various. A person finds him- 
self involved in difficulties, and he fancies 
that a spirit from the other world can in- 
form him of the cause of his troubles, 
and point out the course by which to es- 
cape from them ; another wishes to know 
how to get rich, or whether a certain con- 
templated journey shall be undertaken ; 
another desires information about ab- 
sent friends, or missing property; and 
they presume that the spirits are able to 
tell them: therefore they apply to the 
mediums, to summon a spirit and inter- 
pret its communications ; or, as they ex- 
press it, “lend their mouth and their 
body to the spirit for the occasion.” 

In China, the rule is, when you apply 
to a medium, to take one pint and three 
handfuls of uncooked rice, thirty-six cop- 


per cash, and three incense sticks. These 
are ostensibly for the purpose of inviting 
the spirit, who may be supposed to be in 


need of provisions or money. If the 
spirit does not carry off the money and 
rice, the old woman can keep it; and this 
may be her fee. In California, should 
silver pieces be substituted for the cop- 
per cash, no objection will be raised by 
the Kwai Ma. 

Having put herself into the proper 
state, and learned as much as possible 
of the circumstances, history, and ex- 
pectations of the applicant, the old wo- 
man proceeds to summon the spirit 
whose presence is desired. A small 
handful of the rice is scattered around, 
the three incense sticks are lighted and 
stuck in the medium’s hair; she begins 
to act strangely, and to mutter; her eyes 
close, and her head drops on the table 
which is placed before her, and still 
she continues to peep and to mutter. 
At length the spirit announces its pres- 
ence, and a colloquy commences be- 
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tween it and the person on whose 
account it has been summoned. In 
many cases, as we are told, (for this 
is gathered from reliable parties, not from 
personal observation) the spirit begins 
with its own complaints, and with charg- 
ing that the cause of the difficulties from 
which the applicant is suffering, is, that 
it (the spirit) has been neglected by sur- 
viving friends, and has been allowed to 
go naked and hungry ; and, therefore, the 
very first thing to be done, even before 
proceeding further in the business before 
them, should be to bring in a plentiful 
meal. Whereupon, the person hurries 
off to .a restaurant, and collects the arti- 
cles which were ordered by the spirit, 
and all the repast of the most superior 
quality. The provisions are placed be- 
fore the medium, who all this time re- 
mains, of course, in an unconscious 
state ; and immediately the spirit, by its 
medium, addresses itself to the feast, 
eating and muttering still; expressing 
satisfaction with the taste of the viands, 
and pronouncing blessings on the giver 
of them. The spirit may give scraps of 
information touching the future; but it 
is quite common—indeed, it is its almost 
universal practice—to prescribe a course 
of penances and religious rites as the 
means by which the individual seeking 
its counsel may either escape from pres- 
ent calamities, or avoid troubles in the 
future, or secure that favor which he has 
come to ask. He, very likely, will be 
told what particular temple to patronize, 
what amount of offerings to purchase, 
and what number of masses to have 
said. 

It is shrewdly observed by some 
of the incredulous people that the me- 
dium herself, not being a@/together un- 
conscious, has an eye to personal advan- 
tage in these directions, as she will 
doubtless receive a percentage of the 
profits on the articles sold, and on the 
fees paid in by those people whom she 
sends to the temple. 
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From the foregoing, it is evident that 
the Chinese consider it fortunate that 
the ghosts can be summoned from the 
spirit world when their services are 
needed; but they seem, also, to think 
that there may be too much even of this 
good thing; for they often fancy that 
they are visited by ghosts who come un- 
bidden and stay too long, and who cause 
much annoyance while they stay; there- 
fore, while they think it convenient to 
have at hand those who can raise the 
devil, they are, also, glad to know where 
to find those who understand how to lay 
him again if he is troublesome. 

The Chinese live in constant dread of 
evil spirits: therefore, the exorcists, of 
whom there is no lack, find abundant 
employment. 

There are various expedients for cast- 
ing out devils, for expelling evil influ- 


ences, and for guarding the door so that 
evil spirits may not enter; and there are 
charms designed to be hung up in the 
house, or worn about the person, which 
may prevent the approach of these spir- 
itual adversaries, or render invulnerable 


from their attacks. We shall not under- 
take a full description of these till our 
readers and we have much more time to 
spare than at present; and on this oc- 
casion, one brief account must suffice. 

The Chinese have no regular priests 
in this country; but there is a set of men 
who get their living by performing the 
offices of the priest, and sometimes by 
adding to those offices the functions of 
the conjurer. These people, whether 
they be men or women, are commonly 
termed am Mo—which means witch, 
wizard, sorcerer. 

When a Nam Mo is summoned to 
expel a troublesome spirit from the 
premises, or to turn the devil out of a 
person, he generally proceeds in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

With his hand he seizes a pen and 
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dips it in a vermilion dye ; with his mouth 
he repeats the form of a curse, then writes 
that curse upon a sheet of yellow paper; 
next, this charm, or curse, is burned, and 
the ashes mingled in a cup of water. 
Now he fills his mouth with this be- 
witched water; with one hand he seizes 
a piece of wood on which are engraved 
three stars and the words Lui Ling, the 
mandate of the Thunder god (Jupiter 
Tonans); with the other hand he grasps 
a sword, and assuming ferocious looks 
and attitude, he spurts the water from 
his mouth in all directions, smites upon 
the table with a crashing noise the man- 
dates (or the bolts) of Jove, brandishes 
high in air his sword, striking and thrust- 
ing right and left, while rushing hither 
and thither, and stamping with his feet; 
and all the time cursing the devil, calling 
him by his name, in case he knows it, 
and saying: “I adjure you[such or such 
a devil] to come out of this person, or to 
leave this house and these premises, and 
betake yourself again to your own infer- 
nal regions.” 

By this time the devil is expelled ; or, 
at least, he ought to be. 


CHARMS, ETC. 


We have spoken of charms as a means 
of protection from evil spirits, and pres- 
ervation from evil influences. 

Some people of other nations nail a 
horse-shoe over the door to keep out in- 
visible enemies: the Chinese paste over 
the door, or in other parts of the house, 
a strip of paper with something written 
on it asacharm. The pictures or im- 
ages of tigers or lions which may be seen 
in Chinese houses are for the same pur- 
pose, viz.: to guard the place from evil 
demons. Such charms are also worn 
upon the person, inclosed in a little bag, 
suspended from the neck or from a but- 
ton-hole. An ear-ring with mystic char- 
acter inscribed upon it is a charm; also, 
the image sometimes seen upon the chil- 
dren’s caps. To lock up the life, or to 
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secure from death and procure longevity, 
a silver or gilded lock with certain char- 
acters engraved upon it is hung, in many 
cases, upon the necks of children. An- 
cient coins and other relics of antiquity 
are preserved as charms. 

The Chinese are endlessly troubled 
with omens, and are very voluminous in 
their interpretations of them. 

The flying of a crow or hawk over 
one’s head is a bad sign; but the voice 
of a singing-bird in the same position is 
a good sign. Still, these signs are mod- 
ified by the direction from which the 
birds may come, the course toward which 
they fly, together with other contingen- 
cies. There are auguries connected with 
the involuntary twitching of the muscles 
of the eyebrows, and arms, and other 
parts of the body, which have their pe- 
culiar import, according to the times of 
the day at which the twitching was expe- 
rienced. Good or bad luck is announced 
in the hum of the tea-kettle, the’ fiz- 
zing of the frying-pan, the flame and 
sparks of ‘a candle when first lighted, 
the whistle or moaning of the wind, the 
crowing of the cock, the chirp of the 
cricket, and so on; but it would be long 
before this chapter would come to an 
end were we even to give a catalogue of 
all the omens and signs. 

This regard for omens, fear of the spir- 
its, and anxiety about luck, is a source 
of endless annoyance and expense, not 
only to the people who are thus troubled, 
but to their neighbors, also. In China, 
if a man builds a house so high, or in 
such a position as to interfere with his 
neighbor’s good luck, he may have to 
pull it down or remove it. If changes 
are made in the neighborhood of tombs, 
so as to disturb the propitious influences 
which had existed there, then some rem- 
- edy must be found: either the disturb- 
ing cause must be removed, or the tomb 
must be rebuilt in another place. Some- 


times, when families have continued mis- 
Vor. II — 12. 
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fortunes, sickness, or troubles of any na- 
ture, they desire to know the cause ; and 
so, by means of the priest, the Vam Mo, 
or Kwai Ma, they may learn that some 
relative is not resting comfortably in his 
grave; whereupon another resting-place 
must be found for the bones and for the 
spirit of the dead. A new house erected, 
or any other structure, may steal the good 
luck away from other houses, especially 
if the new building is higher than the old 
ones. When Selby & Co.’s shot-tower 
was erected, a few years ago, in this city, 
the Chinamen shook their heads, and pre- 
saged a fearful loss of luck to somebody. 

Any want of success, miscarriage of 
business, or calamities of whatever na- 
ture, are wont to be attributed to the dis- 
pleasure of the gods, or to some unpro- 
pitious circumstance. Storms at sea and 
continual head-winds are generally laid 
to the account of some unlucky thing, 
and, perhaps, to some unfortunate Joriah; 
and search is sometimes made to ascer- 
tain “for whose cause it is that this evil 
is come upon them.” About fifteen years 
ago, a ship, with several hundred passen- 
gers, from China 'to this port, had a long 
and dreadfully stormy passage. The 
Chinamen were sure that the gods were 
angry; but what might be the particular 
cause of that anger they were unable to 
ascertain, until one day a wise one of the 
company discovered a venerable gentle- 
man reading in the Confucian Analects. 
Here, then, must be the reason for all. 
their raging winds and angry seas: Con- 
fucius, while living, never went to sea; 
and he taught that people should stay at 
home, cultivate their paternal acres, com- 
fort their parents, and guard their ances- 
tral sepulchres. Confucius was no friend 
to the ocean, and his books are like-him-- 
self: therefore, these books must be dis - 
posed of. The old gentleman was forced 
to deliver up his favorite classics, and to 
see them cast overboard —an offering to 
the spirits of the deep. 
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TO SIMCOE. 


VER the same mountains, through 
the same park-like woods, where 
I have just ridden so safely and pleas- 
antly, a few years since, immediately be- 
fore the outbreak of a cruel Indian war, 
journeyed, in great peril, one of my most 
gifted countrymen—alone for most of the 
way, save a treacherous Indian guide. 
His poetical, terse, yet perfectly truthful 
description of the landscape, and the in- 
cidents of his journey from Puget Sound 
to the Columbia River, together with the 
thrilling events of battles, disasters, and 
ultimate victories, which occurred here, 
have made the ground classic. 

In looking back at the Dalles, from an 
elevation of at least three thousand feet, 
it was but natural that the scene should 
appear of a somewhat rosier hue to me 
at the beginning of my journey, than it 
had done to the exhausted and fainting 
Winthrop, at the end of his; yet I was 
struck with the vivid truthfulness of 
his description. “Before me,” said he, 
“was a region like the valley of the 
shadow of death—rugged, bleak, and 
severe. Racked and battered crags 
stood disorderly over all that rough 
waste. There were no trees, or any 
masses of vegetation, to soften the se- 
verity of the landscape. All was harsh 
and desolate, even with the rich sun of 
an August afternoon doing what it might 
to empurple the scathed fronts of rock, 
to gild the ruinous piles with summer 
glories, and throw long shadows, veiling 
the dreariness. I looked upon the scene 
with the eyes of a sick and weary man. 
In a log barrack I could just discern far 
beyond the river, I had that very sum- 
mer suffered from a vi//ain malady, the 
small-pox. And now, as then, Nature 
harmonized discordantly with my feel- 


ings, and even forced the nobler aspects 
to grow sternly ominous. Mount Hood, 
full before me, across the valley, became 
a cruel reminder of the unattainable. 
The Dalles of the Columbia, upon which 
I was now gazing, must be studied by 
the Yankee Dante, whenever he comes, 
for imagery, to construct his Purgatory, 
if not his Inferno. At Walla Walla, two 
great rivers—Clarke’s Fork and the 
Snake —drainers of the continent, north 
and south, unite to form the Columbia. 
It flows furiously for one hundred and 
twenty miles westward. When it reach- 
es the dreary region’I was now study- 
ing, where the outlying ridges of the 
Cascade Range commence, it finds. a 
great, low surface, paved with enormous 
sheets of polished basaltic rock. These 
plates (Gallice, dalles) give the spot its 
name. Canadian voyageurs, in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s service, had a 
share in the nomenclature of Oregon. 
The great river, a mile wide not far 
above, finds but a narrow rift in this 
pavement for its passage. The rift 
gradually draws its sides closer, and at 
the spot now called the Dalles, subsides 
into three slits in the sharp-edged rock.” 

This place is now, and has been from 
time immemorial, a fishery for the In- 
dians. The hill-sides were dotted with 
their horses —white, red, and calico— 
picking the scanty herbage; while the 
banks of the river were enlivened by 
busy stwashes of both sexes, catching 
and curing salmon. Certain offensive 
odors, which reached our nostrils, made 
me doubt their skill in this latter proc- 
ess. The log barrack which gave shel- 
ter to the sick stranger is plainly visible, 
but not alone, as then; hundreds of 
thousands having been spent by Gov- 
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ernment in building elegant quarters at 
that post, now nearly abandoned as use- 
less. A busy town, with the name of 
“The Dalles,” has risen up a few miles 
below that locality. Otherwise, the scene 
is precisely as described by Winthrop. 
None of his assertions, descriptions, or 
explanations are given at random, as is, 
unfortunately, so often the case with 
travelers in haste to write a book or a 
magazine article. 

Crossing the Klikatat Mountain, we 
came to the valley of that name. It is 
a very elysium for cattle; hundreds of 
them, sleek and fat, we saw drinking in 
Klikatat Lake, a narrow pond, slightly 
saline. The valley is about thirty miles 
long, and from six to eighteen broad, and 
is bounded on the north by the Simcoe 
Mountains. The Simcoe Indian Reser- 
vation begins at the summit of the 
mountain of that name, and is about one 
hundred miles long, and forty broad. 

The Klikatat, Yakima, and Simcoe, 
with other warlike tribes of Indians, in 
1855, combined against the white settlers 
in Oregon and Washington Territories, 
hoping and expecting to be able to erad- 
icate them from the country. Although 
a long war, bringing distress and sorrow 
to so many homes in the Eastern States, 
and, of course, keenly felt on the Pacific 
coast, has passed over us since, yet dan- 
ger near at hand is more vividly felt and 
remembered than that we have not seen. 
Those who lived in Oregon at the time 
Major Haller’s command was supposed 
to be cut off, and of the massacre at the 
Cascades, will not soon forget the sick- 
ening sense of insecurity, and the broth- 
erly sorrow we felt, when those whom 
we had known were murdered by the 
Indians. 

One of our party had chanced to 
travel, in December, 1854, with a rustic 
bride, from Salem, going with her hus- 
band, who was a miller, to the little vil- 
lage of the Cascades, on the Columbia, 
to live. She was shivering in a white 
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muslin dress, which she supposed essen- 
tial to a bridal attire, and seemed glad to 
be told there would be no impropriety in 
changing it fora brown merino. All her 
little plans for the future, some of which 
she poured into a friendly ear, were cut 
short in less than a year; she, her hus- 
band, and mother, were hung in the mill 
by the Indians. 

Hostilities had commenced with the 
murder of sub-agent Bolon and other 
citizens of Washington Territory, which 
was succeeded by the repulse of an in- 
adequate force of United States troops, 
sent into the Indian country for the pur- 
pose of chastising those guilty of these 
outrages. Over this road, from the Dalles 
to Simcoe, the brave volunteers went to 
rescue our poor fellows from their peril- 
ous position. One hundred and twenty 


soldiers, surrounded by a thousand In- 
dians! We looked with painful interest 
on the zigzag, apparently impracticable 
path on the bare, steep mountain side, 


up which they had toiled, carrying their 
wounded, to a clump of trees near the 
top, which afforded them protection. On 
a small brook, to the east of the present 
road, Major Haller was attacked on his 
march to the Yakima. The hardships 
endured by soldiers in the late civil war, 
so long continued, make us forget the 
privations and sufferings which many of 
our countrymen have undergone in In- 
dian warfare. These were painful enough, 
however, with little of the glory awarded 
to the victors who have fought with civ- 
ilized people. Several officers who were 
engaged in the Indian war of 1855, in Ore- 
gon, have since become famous. Sheri- 
dan, Ord, Wallen, Auger, Russell, among 
others. All of these became Generals, 
and Russell is dead. Being in a new 
country, where it was difficult to obtain 
transportation, our Oregon soldiers were 
for weeks without flour or other food than 
horse-flesh. In the last days of July we 
found the air on the mountains warm and 
balmy, fragrant from resinous trees and 
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myriads of flowers. It would have been 
pleasant to camp anywhere on the grass, 
but I could readily conceive, from seeing 
the snow-mark on the trees, that Colonel 
Nesmith’s description of the horrors of 
his journey over these mountains, on the 
17th of November, 1855, was not exag- 
gerated. “The snow,” said he, “was 
ten inches deep in our camp, and grad- 
ually increased in depth, until at the sum- 
mit it was, at least, ten feet. We broke 
a trail by marching infantry in single file, 
until it would bear horses, and, by the 
most incessant toil, accomplished our 
march to where the Block House now 
stands, where the rear of the command 
arrived at twelve o’clock at night. Upon 
the summit of the mountain we became 
bewildered and lost in the most terrific, 
blinding storm of sleet and snow I ever 
saw. The trail was entirely obliterated ; 
the sleet froze to our hands and faces ; 
it was impossible to distinguish any ob- 


ject beyond our horses’ heads. In short, 
we were lost among the clouds, and in- 
closed within a passing storm, which in 
two hours must have caused the destruc- 
tion of the entire command of about eight 


hundred men. I had fifteen men being 
carried on litters, sick or wounded, and 
I felt that their lives depended on a 
speedy removal from that inhospitable 
region. Fortunately, we took the right 
direction down the mountain. I shall 
never live to be old enough to forget the 
17th of November, 1855, on the top of 
Simcoe Mountains.” 

Being in the Eastern States, soon af- 
ter the close of this Indian war, I found 
the land of my adoption to be held in 
low repute by those who chanced to 
know any thing about a country so out- 
landish. Every one knew something 
about California, which had yielded its 
millions of gold; but about Oregon and 
Washington Territories, which had as 
yet yielded none, nobody knew, and no- 
body cared. The ignorance of an other- 
wise intelligent gentleman was scarcely 
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exceptional: “Oregon is this side of 
the Rocky Mountains, I believe,” said 
he to me, pleasantly trying to show an 
interest in the home of his guest. The 
first allusion I saw to Oregon in the 
newspapers, was a statement in a lead- 
ing New York journal, that the late In- 
dian war in Oregon ,had been fomented 
and instigated by the leaders of one of 
the political parties—not the one, of 
course, to which the editor belonged — 
to filch money from the General Govern- 
ment. So generally was this idea re- 
ceived as true, that I was once accosted 
with the remark, by an old acquaintance, 
not very refined, perhaps, but a fierce 
adherent of the party charged with the 
heinous sin: “You're a pretty smart set 
of people to make money, from what I 
hear of the way you made war on the 
Indians.” Judge of my pained surprise 
to hear my countrymen —few, scattered 
exiles from the land of their birth and 
most pleasant associations—thus spoken 
of. Time, however, rectifies many er- 
rors. I do not suppose that so cruela 
slander could now gain credence any- 
where. And the worthy editor who 
wrote so hardly of us at that time, hav- 
ing since seen something of Indian life 
in his jolting over the plains to the Pa- 
cific coast, a few years ago, may now 
concede that the white settlers in Ore- 
gon may have been the sufferers, not 
the aggressors. 

Simcoe, pronounced Simgue by the 
Indians, and so spelled in Stevens’ Rail- 
road Report, is now an Indian reserva- 
tion, in Washington Territory, about 
sixty-five miles north from the Dalles of 
the Columbia. A more beautiful moun- 
tain road than that leading from the 
Dalles to the Agency, I can scarcely 
imagine. Every element of the grand 
and sublime was also present, except 
extent of water. The mind is able to 
conceive of much that is beautiful; yet 
has, I think, a greater facility for the 
conception of the grand and terrible. 
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Niagara was not nearly so tremendous 
as I had imagined, but far exceeded any 
idea I had formed of its beauty. Of the 
mountain scenery, before which the 
recollection of the Alleghanies seemed 
dwarfed, some idea may be conveyed ; 
but the peerless beauty of the landscape, 
the grass, and flowers, brightened by the 
sunshine streaming through drooping 
pine-branch, and feathery larch, casting 
tremulous, ever-varying shadows on the 
sloping sward: this I am powerless to 
describe; nor can it be understood, un- 
less seen. For about forty miles, we 
were on a high, undulating country, 
crossed by clear, cold mountain streams. 
There was no undergrowth: a carriage 


might have been driven in almost any. 


direction. The sward, which covered 
thickly the whole ground, was gay with 
lovely flowers: acres of the scarlet 
“ painter-cup ”— castilleja — making the 
forest aflame with brightness ; golden co- 
reopsis, larkspur, convolvulus, and great 
variety of asters, lupines of all varieties, 
and many that we had never met nor 
seen described—the whole surpassing in 
brightness and beauty the pristine glo- 
ries of an Illinois or Kansas prairie, or 
the more lovely Wallamet Valley. 

The sixty-five miles from Simcoe to 
the Dalles were surveyed when the for- 
mer was a military post, and giant pines 
used for mile-stones, the figures painted 
white — many now nearly erased by the 
snows of fourteen winters. By the side 
of the road, we saw a place held by the 
superstitious Indians as of great mystery 
and sacredness: a short path of about 
twenty steps, ending in a fall of two or 
three feet over a stone—the whole worn 
smooth by frequent usage from time im- 
memorial. If an Indian can run and 
slip over the inclined stone, without 
pitching heels over head, he may expect 
to be fortunate in his undertakings ; but 
if he fail of accomplishing this, I should 
think not difficult performance, he may 
expect failure. 
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Ten miles from Simcoe, we came to a 
formidable descent, very steep, without 
rest or bench, for a mile and a half. 
During the war, many of the horses be- 
longing to Colonel Nesmith’s cavalry 
gave out in climbing this mountain, and 
he was obliged to have about one hun- 
dred of them shot. 

At or before the close of the Indian 
war, Government erected expensive 
buildings in the Simcoe Valley, which 
have since been appropriated to the usé 
of the Indian Agency. The houses are 
placed in a locality called Mool-Mool— 
signifying land of springs of water. A 
fine grove of oaks grows here, but not 
elsewhere in the valley, that I saw. The 
five large springs of water are cold and 
excellent. Here we met the energetic 


and jovial Father Wilbur, who is Indian 
Agent at this Reservation, and whom we 
had known as foremost in all good works. 
It was mainly owing to his efforts that 
the city of Portland has the flourishing 


academy, which was established in the 
beginning of her career. Also, in Ump- 
qua Valley, in southern Oregon, he found- 
ed Wilbur Academy. The title of Fa- 
ther had, from his unselfish and univer- 
sal kindness, fallen upon him while yet 
quite a young man. Here, Father Wil- 
bur, with his most excellent wife, has 
devoted himself, for the last eight years, 
to elevating and instructing the eleven 
Indian tribes, numbering upward of 
three thousand, which are gathered on 
this Reservation. Eleven white families 
are employed at the Agency, as school 
teacher, farmer, miller, blacksmith, etc., 
whose duty it is to instruct the Indians 
in their several crafts. In this valley 
had lived the dreaded chief, Kamiakin. 
Too proud to yield himself to the re- 
straints of civilization, as the tribes have 
mostly done, he has exiled himself from 
his old hunting-grounds, and lives in 
such state as he may, with a few follow- 
ers, among the Spokans—peaceable, but 
not friendly. 
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When Mr. Wilbur went to the Reser- 
vation, eight years ago, he, together with 
Mrs. Wilbur, camped out in the woods 
with the Indians, for seventeen days, to 
show and encourage them in cutting 
timber and building houses for them- 
selves. The following statistics, taken 
from the report of this year to the Su- 
perintendent, will show something of the 
progress made: 

“Last winter the Indians elected one 
of their number — Jo. Stwire — by ballot, 
in place of Kamiakin, to be their chief. 
A saw-mill has been erected and kept in 
good order, and has furnished the Agen- 
cy and the Indians with lumber for build- 
ing houses, making fences, and other 
needed improvements. One hundred 
thousand feet have been used by the In- 
dians, who furnished the logs at the mill 
and took away the lumber to their homes, 
all without expense to the Department. 
The quantity of grain ground at the 
flouring- mill, during the year ending 
June 30, 1868, was 6,684 bushels. Flour 
is made which compares favorably with 
the best mills in the country. The 
Indians of this reservation are not ‘ fad- 
ing away before the face of the white 
man,’ there being a small increase from 
year to year, with an increase of five 
hundred in eight years. The Indians 
belonging to this reservation number 
3,400. The value of harness made and 
repaired in six months, where mem- 
bers of the industrial school were em- 
ployed, was $1,106. Much of the work 
of all.kinds is done by Indians. After 
a few years’ instruction, they do it well, 
thus giving them employment, the means 
to buy stock, and preparing them to take 
care of themselves in the future. 

“ During the year, they have built two 
churches; these are neatly finished. 
About two hundred are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and, I am 
pleased to say, give evidence of being 
new persons in Christ Jesus. The In- 
dians, as a whole, are increasingly in- 
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dustrious. They have built, with but 
little expense to the Department, twenty- 
five houses and thirty barns ; have raised 
20,000 bushels of wheat, 4,000 bushels 
of corn, and 3,000 bushels of oats; of 
potatoes and garden vegetables, a large 
surplus. They have about 1,500 head 
of neat cattle, and 11,000 head of horses. 

“In conclusion, permit me to say, that, 
after a residence of more than twenty 
years in this country, and eight on this 
Reservation, I am better qualified to 
judge of Indian character, and of what 
is needed to secure and perpetuate peace 
with the Indian tribes, than I could do 
in former years. Let their treaty stipu- 
lations be carried out with uprightness. 
Put men among them who will respect 
law, and who will encourage them by a 
wholesome example, and they will leave 
off their wanderings, build houses, open 
farms, plant orchards, and adopt the 
habits of civilized white men.” 

On the north side of one of the 
churches was still to be seen the booth, 
covered with boughs, where the Indians 
had celebrated the Fourth of July, two 
weeks previously. Though intoxicating 
drinks, which so often render the gath- 
erings of their white brethren inharmo- 
nious, were not allowed, yet a domestic 
difficulty, common to the state of polyga- 
my, from which they are only emerging, 
occurred, which sadly marred the dig- 
nity with which the dinner and all the 
proceedings had commenced. Since their 
election of a chief, a law had been enact- 
ed by themselves, that no man should 
have more than one wife, no matter how 
plethoric the state of his purse. But it 
was ascertained that General Scott—a 
well-to-do old Indian, who already had a 
wife—thought to add to his domestic 
establishment the daughter of a poor 
neighbor, with the consent of her par- 
ents, without asking that of the youthful 
maiden. Mrs. General Scott, being a 
woman of spirit, and meeting with her 
rival in her husband’s affections at the 
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festival, incontinently began to beat her 
on the head. This lawless state of 
things was immediately stopped by the 
chief Jo. Stwire, who took the girl under 
the protection of himself and wife, and 
proceeded, as he thought was right and 
just, to chastise the man who intended 
to break the law. This case was tried 
by Mr. Wilbur, while we were at Sim- 
coe, and adjusted to the satisfaction of 
all parties. General Scott and wife were 
admonished to keep the law, and the 
chief was told—but privately, not to 
weaken his authority —that he must not, 
in future, execute judgment so summa- 
rily. 

On the Sabbath, we attended one of 
the two churches built by the Indians, 
about four miles from the Agency. At 
the Agency there is a chapel, where the 
white families worship, and where the 
Christian Indians meet with them at the 
quarterly communion of the Lord’s Sup- 


per; it being thought best that they 
should worship together occasionally, 
that they may feel that they are all one 


in Christ. The road to the church 
passed many of their houses. They re- 
minded me of the French habitations in 
Canada East, being built along the bor- 
ders of the stream, as the French build 
near the road. The houses were neat- 
ly built of boards; almost all had two 
rooms. 

The congregation—more than the 
church could hold—were assembled. 
When they saw that white visitors — 
ladies —had come, rocking-chairs were 
brought from the nearest houses for 
them, and they were comfortably seated 
in the draught between opposite win- 
dows ; for the mercury stood at one hun- 
dred in the shade. I never saw a more 
perfectly clean church, it being a labor 
of love with the women to scrub it the 
day after service. A profound gravity 
prevailed; none of the babies crying, 
though there were many of them. We 
could only feel emotions of thankfulness 
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to see the great change, even in the ap- 
pearance of these people, reminding us 
of the man out of whom the evil spirit 
had been cast, who was “clothed and in 
his right mind.” The church, capable 
of holding about two hundred people, is 
neatly furnished with pulpit and seats. 
Mrs. Wilbur gave them the paper for the 
churches, and began to paper one of 
them herself. After watching her a few 
moments, an Indian said: “ Nika cum- 
tux” —I understand—and would only 
suffer her to direct. One of them had 
recently been in Portland, where, for 
the first time, he had seen a sexton. 
On his return, after consulting with his 
brethren, he was appointed to that office. 
Mr. Wilbur was amused, the next Sab- 
bath, to see every one shown to a seat 
with as much decorum as if done by the 
sexton of Grace church. The behavior 
of the congregation compared favorably 
with that of the most decorous any- 
where, and was superior to that I had 
seen in the rural districts of Kentucky 
and Indiana, forty years ago. Indeed, 
the only disturbing element was an irre- 
pressible yearling of our party, who, 
never having been to church before, was 
not aware of the proprieties, showing 
the dissimilarity between the two races. 
While the Indian children remained per- 
fectly quiet, she, after making frantic 
efforts to mount the pulpit, and being 
restrained by her nurse from accomplish- 
ing that feat, seized and appropriated to 
her own curly head the hat of the re- 
*spectable Indian preacher, Thomas 
Pearne, very much to the diversion of 
her Anglo-Saxon confréres; though, I 
suspect, to the horror of the young ab- 
originals. The people were suitably 
dressed; the women in gingham or cal- 
ico, with straw hats; very little jewelry, 
of which they are so fond, was worn. 
The men were, many of them, in clean 
suits of linen ; one — but he was a bride- 
groom, Dan Boone—was gorgeous in 
beaded buckskin. 
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The service began by Thomas Pearne, 
the interpreter, praying in Indian. He 
seems an eloquent speaker. Then a 
hymn in English was sung, in which all 
joined—many in the words, all in the 
tune. They had learned, at least, the 
chorus of each hymn, and that was 
sung with increased vigor. My heart 
thrilled with sympathy while they sang, 
as if they felt it, “I’m glad salvation’s 
free.” The airs were mostly lively; but 
some, on a minor key, seemed to suit 
their voices. “We are passing away ”— 
a refrain sung to many of their hymns — 
was very touching. Mr. Wilbur then 
slowly announced his text, at the end of 
each sentence of which, and of his ser- 
mon, Thomas Pearne rapidly, and with 
earnest gesticulation, repeated in Indian: 
“Though I speak with the tongues of 
men, and of the angels, and have not 
love in my heart, I am no better than 
the noise from striking iron, or the sound 
of a bell””—and so through several verses, 
adapting the words to the comprehension 
of the interpreter; many of the audience 
—all who had been in school —having a 
pretty good knowledge of English. 

In consideration of the fact that his 
auditors had not been accustomed to 
much mental effort, Mr. W. interrupted 
his remarks by singing. nce he said: 
“It is very warm; you have been work- 
ing hard; you will get sleepy; I do not 
like to speak to sleepy people: let us 
sing.” I think I have seen congrega- 
tions of superior mental ability with 
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whom such a course might have been 
attended with happy results, provided 
they sang with the spirit these Indians 
did— not delegating that duty to a choir. 
A number of hymns, translated by one 
of their number, were sung, and sounded 
sweetly. After the services were closed, 
in accordance with the custom of that 
church, a “class-meeting” was held. 
The older members expressed them- 
selves in Indian— Mr. Wilbur explain- 
ing some of it to us. Many spoke in 
“Chinook jargon,” of which we under- 
stood enough to see that they suffer sor- 
rows like ours, and have the same 
sources of comfort. 

Two years since, when it was thought 
necessary to employ friendly Indians 
against the Snakes in eastern Oregon, 
I had seen a large company of warriors, 
accompanied by many of their women, 
engage in a war-dance as a preliminary 
to their operations. The contrast be- 
tween that assemblage of hideously 
painted savages, whose countenances 
were rendered still more revolting by 
their efforts to intensify their passions of 
hatred and revenge in their incantations 
of demonolatry, and the placid and de- 
vout appearance of the congregation 
at Simcoe, was wonderful and delight- 
ful. Why this pleasing spectacle is so 
rarely seen among the Indians under the 
care of Government, may be a question 
not easy to answer fully. One reason, 
I fear, is, that the world is not blessed 
with many Father Wilburs. 
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I gathered flowers the summer long ; 
I dozed the days on sunny leas, 
And wove my fancies into song, 
Or dreamed in aimless ease. 


Or watched, from jutting cliffs, the dyes 
Of changeful waters under me — 
The lazy gulls that dip and rise, 
White specks upon the sea ; 


And far away, where blue to blue 
Was wed, the ships that came and went ; 
And thought O happy world! and drew 
Therefrom a full content. 


My mates toiled in the ripening field, 
Nor paused for rest in cool or heat ; 

The yellow grain made haste to yield 
Its harvesting complete : 


My mates toiled in their pleasant homes, 
They plucked the fruit from laden boughs, 
And sang—‘‘For if the Master comes 
And find no ready house !’? — 


And far and strange their singing seemed, 
And harsh the voices every one, 

That woke the pleasant dream I dream’d 
To thought of tasks undone. 


Vet still I waited, lingered still, 
Won by a cloud—a soaring lark ; 

Till, by-and-by, the land was chill, 
And all the sky was dark. 


And lo, the Master! — Through the night 
My mates come forth to welcome Him: 

Their labor done, their garments white, 
While mine are stained and dim. 


They bring to Him their golden sheaves ; 
T® Him their finished toil belongs ; 
While I have but these withered leaves, 

And these poor, foolish songs! 
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EAR Beauvais is the forest of 
Compiégne. It was formerly a 

royal, and is now an imperial forest, 
having been for many centuries pre- 
served for game of all sorts. Its old 
oaks have witnessed a somewhat melan- 
choly chase, for here it was that the 
unhappy Joan of Arc was hunted to the 
death. To-day, the woods resound with 
the horns and shouts of the imperial 
huntsmen; and yet, out of its splendid 
palace, the cortéges of Louis XIV, of 
Louis XV, and the gay train of Marie 
Antoinette, sallied forth to play at stag- 
hunting, little dreaming then that an alien 
would usurp their manors, and hunt with 
crowned heads over their broad domains. 
In the year 176-, there existed on the 
outskirts of this forest, and about three 
leagues from the royal residence, an old- 
fashioned chateau belonging to the Com- 
tesse de Livray. A long avenue of lime- 
trees led from the gates of the lodge to 
the house; and a small stream, that ran 
through the park, was tortured into min- 
iature lakes and cascades, with fountains 
wherein slimy nereids everlastingly dis- 
ported. To-day, the traveler, as he 
passes by the old walls of the park, can 
hardly fail to notice, near the gates of the 
lodge, the remains of a cottage, which, 
simple as it must have been, yet, like 
many others, had contained within its 
four walls a romance of real life—a 
simple story of a class whose type is, 
year by year, becoming less, finally to 
exist no longer. In those times, the 
servant, whether male or female, formed, 
as it were, a part of the family: the one 
may have been foster-mother to the 
young Marquis, and watched over the 
birth and nurture of the younger scions ; 
the other, when young, was, perhaps, the 


Comte’s huntsman, and initiated him 
into all the mysteries of the chasse. In 
either case, these remained as privileged 
retainers, proud of belonging to the 
estate, outside of which they knew noth- 
ing, save the scraps of information that 
they gathered from the numerous visitors 
to the chateau. For the Comtesse de- 
lighted in being surrounded by her old 
servants, and having her house full of 
guests. To-day, all this has changed. 
While the servant has prospered, the 
master has retrograded. Formerly, the 
nobles of France increased their reve- 
nues and enlarged their estates, from 
generation to generation. Now, the ac- 
cumulation of many generations is fre- 
quently dissipated in one, especially if 
the possessor follows the ruinous career 
of modern fashionable Parisian life. In 
the last century, the faithful old servant 
had his hamlet on his master’s estate. 
To-day, the ephemeral valet may con- 
tribute to the elegant caprices of his 
master, but never gains, nor does he 
care for his affection. 

Jacques Pasquier was head-game- 
keeper of the forests of Livray. His 
father and grandfather had been keepers 
before him; he knew by tradition, join- 
ed to his innate love of vénerie, every 
glade, and thicket, and covert, and had 
a kind of grim acquaintance with their 
inhabitants. The late Comte was much 
attached to Jacques, and the Comtesse 
made him head-gamekeeper after her 
lord’s death; at the same time settling 
him in the house, of which, as we before 
said, nothing but the bare walls remain. 

At the time of our story, the Comtesse 
was about forty years old. She had 
never been pretty, but was one of those 
lively, witty, good-natured ladies that a 
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good heart, good fortune, and good 
health very much assist in forming into 
a charming woman. An excellent edu- 
cation had expanded her mind, and the 
consequence was, that, during /a delle 
saison, her house was crowded with a 
gay and intellectual assemblage of vis- 
itors. 

Jacques had an only daughter, a hand- 
some brunette, with blue eyes—a con- 
trast which has the effect of giving a girl 
all the piquancy of a dark beauty, joined 
to the soft melancholy of the blonde. 
Ten years previously, Jacques had ex- 
perienced the mournful satisfaction of 
burying his shrew of a wife; and now 
lived peacefully, watching poachers, and 
at the same time keeping an eye upon 
his pretty daughter. The Comtesse, who 
had seen Madeleine almost as soon as 
she was born, was very fond of her, and 
frequently made her come up to the 
chateau, as she liked to have her about 
her. 


At that time, the fashionable amuse- 
ment was play, and the game most in 


vogue was douillotte. Every evening, 
the table was prepared; and every even- 
ing, young and old, of both sexes, 
crowded around it, all intent upon the 
game. 

One evening in May, when the earth 
was still warm from the sun’s heat, the 
Comtesse had arranged her table in a 
small pavilion near the middle of the 
park, and surrounded by flowers. An 
embroidered bag, containing the myste- 
rious numbers, was held by some one in 
attendance ; and this evening, Madeleine 
was appointed to the office. 

Among the young men who surrounded 
the table of the Comtesse was the Chev- 
alier Lionel d’Artigues, a younger son 
of a younger branch of a noble house, 
who, by dint of a natural inclination for 
pleasure, and with the help of some 
usurers, had run through the whole of 
his fortune in Paris. The Chevalier wore 
a coat, the embroidery of which shone 
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with a lustre not precisely that of gold. 
However, he was a good-looking young 
fellow, and wore his somewhat faded 
clothes with an air and manner that be- 
spoke his lineage. He had obtained an 
introduction to the Comtesse in corse- 
quence of his talent for improvising 
verse ; and the Chevalier made himselfas 
agreeable as possible, in the hope that 
he might mend his shattered fortunes. 

This evening, it came to pass that he 
staked his only remaining gold piece, 
apparently with indifference ; he smiled, 
yet shuddered inwardly, and the gold 
and the lights danced confusedly before 
his eyes; at the same time, one of the 
numbers appeared to him to stand out 
more prominently and clearly than the 
others: upon this he placed his money, 
and won everything. 

Then it was that, for the first time, he 
noticed the young girl who held the em- 
broidered bag, offering to each player 
one of the balls contained in it. She 
had a serious, reserved air; her blue 
eyes were overcast with a gentle melan- 
choly, and had a strange expression ; her 
dress was a striped petticoat, surmounted 
by a plain bodice that confined a muslin 
kerchief. This costume was that of the 
peasantry, and yet its wearer seemed to 
be peculiarly familiar with the Comtesse ; 
and when she condescended to reply to 
her mistress, did so simply by an inclina- 
tion of her head. The greater part of 
the time she appeared to be thinking of 
something else ; and lifting her splendid 
eyes, which appeared to have caught the 
hue of heaven, she stood there, utterly 
indifferent to the game. 

The Chevalier was much struck with 
the appearance of this young girl—so 
silent, so calm, even so dignified, as she 
stood looking down upon all those faces 
animated by the anxiety to win: just as 
at the corners of streets one sees a Ma- 
donna in her niche looking sorrowfully 
down on the busy wayfarers. 

“Why, how is this?” cried the Com- 
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tesse; “you haven’t put down your num- 
ber, Chevalier.” 

“I beg your pardon; but I am quite 
absent to-night.” 

“Ah, yes,” said one of the guests; 
“seme new caprice or other, I suppose.” 

“It is no caprice, I assure you: this 
time it is love,” replied the Chevalier, 
with a smile addressed to’ the Comtesse, 
and a glance of his eye to Madeleine. 

“That is all very well,” said the for- 
mer; “but your reputation in the world 
is bad. They say that you turn the heads 
of young girls, and—” 

“Pray, don’t believe a word of it,” 
said Lionel, casting an uneasy look at 
Madeleine, who was whiling away the 
time by floating full blown roses in the 
marble basin, and watching them glide 
over the surface of the water, and ap- 
parently indifferent to the earnest deni- 
als of the Chevalier, who continued by 
saying: “It is true that I am preoccu- 
pied to-night, and a country lady has 
made me sigh—the more so, that she 
pretends to be ignorant of my love and 
admiration.” 

This gallant speech was spoken in the 
usual florid style of the day,:and the 
Comtesse applied it to herself, giving a 
slight lifting of her eyebrows in the di- 
rection of the Chevalier: but the young 
girl still watched the roses floating on 
the water. 

And then the company begged the 
Chevalier to tell them some of his ad- 
ventures ; and the ladies and gentlemen 
crowded round him. Scattered frag- 
ments of his history had made him fa- 
mous ; and they longed to hear in detail 
what they had only learned from rumor. 
The poor Chevalier, hard pressed, made 
a sign to the Comtesse, and pointed to 
the girl, who was still floating the rose- 
leaves in the marble basin. 

“Qh, never mind Madeleine,” replied 
the Comtesse. “You can speak before 
her.” 

Notwithstanding which assurance the 
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Chevalier spoke in a low tone; and for 
the first time in his life, was discreet 
in his revelations. Madeleine, in the 
meantime, remained cold, impassive, and 
apparently inattentive to his recital—a 
few words of which must have reached 
herears. This apathy piqued the Chev- 
alier; and much through spite, but still 
more through admiration, he fell in love 
with her more than ever. The narration 
of his adventures being over, he seized 
the opportunity of asking, in a low tone 
of voice, of one of the company, whether 
this young girl, who was so shy and si- 
lent, lived at the chateau. 

The other replied: “What! do you 
mean Madeleine? No; she lives at the 
hunting-lodge ; her father is head-game- 
keeper. Unfortunately, she is—” 

“My goodness! it’s daylight,” cried 
the Comtesse. “We must be reasona- 
ble, gentlemen; and to-morrow, those 
who have lost can have their re- 
venge.” 

The Chevalier could get no further in- 
formation, but was determined to know 
the girl’s history on the following day. 
Meanwhile, he succeeded in slipping 
away; and gliding behind a great yew 
hedge, he arrived at a long, grassy in- 
closure that he was sure Madeleine 
would have to cross on her way home. 
The morning began to shed its rosy tint 
over nature, and Madeleine soon ap- 
peared, looking straight before her, walk- 
ing with a quick, free step, never stopping 
to listen to the last notes of the nightin- 
gale, nor to the early strains of the lark 
—not even gazing on the glowing dawn, 
as it flowed down the hills. She was 
about half-way across when she was met 
by the Chevalier, who exclaimed: 

“Stop! you lovely piece of animated 
marble, and listen.” 

The young girl stopped in all confi- 
dence, and greeted him with a smile that 
showed the whole range of her pearl-like 
teeth. Encouraged by this, the Cheva- 
lier tried to kiss her, but Madeleine sud- 
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denly became pale as death, wrenched 
herself from the arms that would have 
detained her, and, without a word of re- 
proach or exclamation, fled like a fright- 
ened deer; so that when Lionel, recov- 
ering from her rude repulse of him, 
would fain have called her back, she had 
disappeared. He consoled himself, how- 
ever, by the reflection, that if she had 
repelled his more. ardent advances, yet 
she had welcomed him by one of the 
sweetest smiles that he had ever experi- 
enced; and again, that she had never 
cried out for help. 

Full of pleasant thoughts he turned 
his way back to the house, and on the 
way to his room met one of the guests — 
a young man whom he had associated 
with in Paris, but who was a constant 
visitor at the chateau. 

“ My dear fellow,” said the Chevalier, 
“T have just had one of the most de- 
lightful adventures possible. You know 
the gamekeeper’s pretty daughter called 
Madeleine. Now don’t look so wonder- 
stricken when I tell you that she has 
fallen desperately in love with me; and 
it is only just now that I left her on her 
way home. You appear to be incredu- 
lous, but I assure you that I had it 
from her own lips that she loved me; 
and she has agreed to meet me to-mor- 
row, but begged and prayed me not to 
breathe a word about it.” 

His friend had hitherto listened with 
an air of mocking incredulity, but now 
answered : 

“T suppose, also, that she begged you 
not to tell her husband.” 

“What!” sald the other; “is she 
married? The little coquette never told 
me a word about it.” 

“She is not only married, but your 
adventure will create an immense sensa- 
tion on account of the miracle that Love 
has worked. Why, Chevalier, you will 
be more famous than ever. All will 
flock to you. You will be sought on all 
sides by persons like herself.” 


“What do you mean ?” said the Chev- 
alier. 

“T mean,” said his friend, with the 
same mocking smile, “that she is deaf 
and dumb.” 


It was but too true: Madeleine was 
deaf and dumb. The smile had played 
upon her childish lips, intelligence flashed 
through her wandering looks, but speech 
came not. Her mother had stormed and 
fretted, and almost accused her hus- 
band; whilst he, poor man, looked upon 
it as a judgment upon his wife for the 
intemperate use of her tongue. A fever 
carried her off when Madeleine was 
nearly eight years old; and the father 
led his child back to their solitary dwell- 
ing, listening sometimes with the hope 
that sound might come from those inar- 
ticulate lips. But all was vain: Made- 
leine shot up a tall, lovely girl, but 
speech and hearing were forever denied 
her. 

By a strange coincidence, a farmer in 
the neighborhood had a son who was 
likewise deaf and dumb. Such a thing 
had been hardly known before, and when 
it became certain that it was so, the 
country-folk shook their heads as at a 
prodigy; but when Madeleine, after- 
ward, was found to be similarly afflicted, 
they mourned over it as an infliction 
from Heaven. The Comtesse de Livray, 
partly from pity, partly from curiosity, 
took the boy into her household. 

Pierre —for thus the farmer’s son was 
called—was a painful object to look 
upon. His head was large and well de- 
veloped, but his eyes were wild and 
haggard, as those of a madman who re- 
members words but to whom thought is 
but a blank; at other times he would 
fret impatiently, like a child who has an 
idea but can not give it expression. 

An English doctor was traveling 
through France, in the suite of a family 
who had letters for the Comtesse. His 











spéctalité was the development of inter- 
course with the deaf and dumb; and he 
undertook not only to make Madeleine 
and Pierre understand him, but also to 
converse with one another. 

The girl was then fourteen years old; 
Pierre, one year her senior. Madeleine 
promised to be a beauty; and although 
no one could tell her so in words, yet 
her eyes and a looking-glass sufficiently 
convinced her of the fact. Pierre was 
tall and strongly built, with a complexion 
that was bronzed by exposure to the sun 
and air. He passed his days in the 
woods like an Indian, and returned at 
the hour when the working-men led their 
horses to the watering place. Frequent- 
ly, when he entered the village, the chil- 
dren would hoot after him, and pelt 
him with dirt and stones. One day he 
caught one of his persecutors in his 
powerful arms and held him in the air 
for a moment, with a savage expression 
of countenance; but suddenly a kind 
look stole over his face, a tear rolled 
heavily from his eye: he placed the 
child gently on the ground, and moved 
swiftly away. 

The Doctor found Madeleine the more 
apt pupil of the two. Her weird look, 
her half-supplicating attitude, and, above 
all, her fresh, innocent face, made all the 
visitors at the chateau love her. Pierre, 
although he could not renounce his vag- 
abond life, still followed the Doctor’s 
lessons pretty closely. If now and then 
his intellect could not awaken from its 
lethargy so as to understand something, 
he would look into Madeleine’s bright 
eyes for explanation. In truth, Made- 
leine was as much his teacher as the 
good Doctor. One day he played tru- 
ant, and went off to the woods; on his 
return Madeleine received him with a 
frown (not a very angry one); Pierre 
cast his eyes down, and became very 
red. At another time he brought her a 
large bunch of heather. Madeleine took 
it, and swept her hand along the borders 
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of the woods to signify that they were 
far-off; after that she went to her win- 
dow, gathered a sprig of jasmine, smelled 
one flower after the other, made a ges- 
ture of dislike for the wild plant, and 
inhaled with delight the perfume of that 
which she had plucked, at the same time 
pointing to her climber—as much as to 
say: I have not been wandering about 
all day; I have only to stretch out my 
hand to have a finer bouquet than yours. 

Pierre followed her signs eagerly. He 
took the sprig of jasmine from her, and 
kissed it. 

The next day was Sunday, and Made- 
leine wore a branch of heather in her 
bodice. 

These two poor children were alone 
in the world. They would have been 
friends had they not been lovers. Never 
did Love enter into two hearts more 
pure, more fresh, more entirely devoted, 
and less spoilt by the world than these 
two. They were married. A year after- 
ward, Pierre, beside himself with joy, 
ran about the park, met the Comtesse, 
stopped before her, and, pointing to his 
cottage, motioned with his arms as 
though he dandled a baby, then made 
two or three gambols, and bounded 
home again to look at. his new-born 
child. Madeleine was then nineteen. 

The events of the first part of our 
story happened in the spring, and now 
it'was autumn. The Chevalier’s friend 
had not betrayed him, so that he could 
again present himself before the Com- 
tesse. He still preserved his love for 
Madeleine, and every morning walked 
along the banks of the small brook that 
flowed by the keeper’s house, but he 
never entered it, as he knew that his 
eloquence would be thrown away; so 
whenever he caught a glimpse of her, 
he was obliged to content himself with 
laying his hand upon his heart, and 
copying the pantomime of the ballet. At 
length, he who had pretended wakeful 
nights and wasted health to others, be- 
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gan positively to have sleepless nights 
and grow thin, without being able to 
say so. 

The days were shorter than they were 
on his first visit, and the Comtesse de- 
termined to get up a classical masquer- 
ade, selecting “The Awakening of the 
Dawn” as the subject. All the salons of 
the chateau were called into requisition. 

A moon was represented slowly sink- 
ing in the west; party-colored lights 
were stars; the guardian angels of the 
night glided about in gauze dresses and 
gilded wings ; Cupids and demons were 
not wanting. The Comtesse took the 
part of Aurora, and waited, in a rose- 
colored boudoir, the hour of her rising. 
She was surrounded by a bevy of watch- 
ers of the morn, and fauns and dryads 
wandered here and there. The Cheva- 
lier represented Night, being stretched 
on a bed of poppies, and covered with a 
dark mantle. His sleep was rudely in- 
terrupted by the figure of a man entirely 
covered with bells, who jumped about, 
causing an awful jangle. As any ordi- 
nary tympanum would suffer from this 
discord, Pierre, the deaf and dumb, had 
been chosen as the Awakener. Night 
and his attendants, of course, fled swift- 
ly away, and Aurora rushed in with her 
troop, making signs to Pierre to take off 
his coat of bells, and assist at a collation 
about to be served. In the hurry of 
dressing, and through the anxiety of Ris 
wife that he should be correctly cos- 
tumed, Pierre had forgotten his cap, 
with a large bell attached to it in the 
place of tassel, having taken it off to 
give his wife a last kiss ere he ran across 
the park. 

The Chevalier got away from the gay 
scene as soon as he could, and strolled 
out in the moonlight among the lime- 
trees, whose yellow leaves were already 
beginning to strew the ground. Insen- 
sibly, or by force of habit, he found him- 
self at the keeper’s lodge. 

Madeleine was sitting up, waiting for 
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her husband’s return. No light was 
necessary, as the full moon was stream- 
ing through the uncurtained lattice. Nev- 
er had she looked more beautiful. She 
had loosened her long, black hair, and 
it streamed over her white shoulders, as 
she sat there looking at her child—her 
child, two months old, rosy, dimpled with 
a skin like satin. The child awoke, and 
held out his little arms to his mother; 
she snatched it from the cradle and cov- 
ered it with kisses, her hair almost en- 
tirely hiding it; then throwing back her 
tresses and holding her child at arm’s 
length, the little one beamed upon her 
with a smile—the first he had made. 
His mother folded him to her bosom, 
danced him up and down, sighed from 
the depths of her loving heart—for, 
alas! she could not sing those nursery 
songs to her babe with which other 
children are soothed to sleep: she could 
only give him her long hair to play with. 

A fearful thought seized upon her 
mind—an idea which drove the blood 
back to her heart. What if he should 
be afflicted like her, like his father! — 
she could not analyze her sufferings: 
she only knew that she was afflicted, and 
would not that her child should suffer. 

She went and gathered a rose-branch 
that clustered at the window, and waved 
it to and fro in the air; but the child, 
who had gone to sleep again, woke not. 

Madeleine thought the rose-branch 
made a great noise. 

Then she took a tress of her hair, and 
struck it on her hand; but the child 
slept on, and Madeleine’s tears fell fast 
upon its pillow. 

At this moment the Chevalier opened 
the door of the cottage. Madeleine 
could not hear him. She was kneeling 
by her child’s cradle. The moon’s rays 
fell upon her prostrate form—prostrate 
from very anguish. The Chevalier made 
a step forward. 

Suddenly the mother was possessed 
with a new idea—one last test, whether 
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her child could hear or not. She saw 
Pierre’s forgotten hat on the bed; she 
took it up, and shook it so vigorously 
that the large bell dropped off and rolled 
on the floor. 

The child sprang up, with a fright- 
ened look, and wide-awake. Madeleine, 
beside herself with joy, jumped about 
the room ; and taking up the bell, began 
to ring it to her dance, not keeping the 
best of time. The Chevalier, fright- 
ened at the noise, had only just time to 
retreat to the door, when heavy steps 
were heard at the porch. 

It was Madeleine’s father, who, hear- 
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ing the bell ring, thought that it was his 
son-in-law returned, and came to greet 
him; but seeing his daughter ringing the 
bell, and finding a man in the room, he 
took him for a thief, and belabored him 
with a thick stick he caught up. 

The Chevalier escaped, leaving a part 
of his cloak in the hands of the old 
man; and the following day, pleading 
business, he took his leave of the Com- 
tesse. But the fragment of his garment, 
however, was enough to tell his mis- 
chievous friends at the chateau the story 
of his foolish passion and Madeleine’s 
providential escape. 
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WEET-SINGING Horace could 
be happy only when amid the quiet 


and delightfulness of his Sabine farm. 
The poet must have enjoyed a climate 
very like our own; and climate, after all, 
is an important wheel in the machinery 


of human circumstances. The sudden 
transitions from heat to cold, and the 
ever-varying temperature of the lands 
where Boreas rules, have made nervous, 
energetic people, but have given them 
an irritable and querulous disposition ; 
and a man who can emerge from his 
house at morning in all the glory of linen 
clothes, and face the cold storms of the 
afternoon, without having an inroad upon 
his good temper, should be enrolled a 
corporal in the company of Job. Here, 
we know only the change of seasons by 
the crops and fruits: winter is only a 
moist twin-sister of the summer; and life 
glides on without any interruption from 
“this horrid weather.” If Thoreau 
could but have built his hut in some 
California valley, the solitude that often 
made that sweet soul almost ill-natured, 
would have ripened in him a warm, ge- 
nial, whole-hearted philosophy. 


The year of 1868 was about wrapping 
his death-coverings about him, when we 
turned southward—the Colonel and I— 
in search of health and a home. The 
new industry of silk-producing had at- 
tracted our attention; and here we were, 
in Los Angeles, to spy out the land. 

There are many considerations which 
weigh upon the desires in locating a 
home, but, I fancy, the esthetic inclined 
the balance when we reached, one morn- 
ing, the crest of the hill that overlooks 
the valley of San Gabriel, and drew 
rein to let our panting horses breathe, 
and give ourselves opportunity to gaze 
around. We stood upon the brink of 
an old arroyo, and beyond lay a basin, 
seventy-five miles long and twenty wide. 
Far away in the yellow, parched fields 
the glittering river wound, 

“ Gleaming like a silver sickle, 
Flung amid the golden grain.” 

On the left, the lofty, clear-cut mount- 
ains reared their heads toward heaven, 
decked with their wonderful beauty of 
sunlight and shade. Two mammoth 
peaks were summited with snow, daz- 
zling in whiteness, in harmonious con- 
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trast to the deep purple of the rocky 
faces below them, which so vividly re- 
minds one of the heather-clad hills of 
bonnie Scotland. Before us, distinctly 
seen, though so far away, rose San Ber- 
nardino Mountain, standing like a grim 
sentinel, adorned with a havelock of 
snow, fashioned by the skill of some 
deft handmaiden of Nature. To the 
right the rolling hills formed a barrier, 
sunburnt, and speckled here and there 
with sheep, whose whity backs made a sort 
of dim, living mosaic on the dun earth. 
At the base of hills and mountains the 
dark, thicketed oak groves and clumps 
of feathery willows beckoned us to shad- 
ow and rest. The middle plain sloped 
gently to the river; and at its head the 
old mission church, with its stately sides 
and pretentious chimes, stood guardian 
of the upper vale, in the centre of a little 
cluster of low houses, almost hidden by 
the leafy hedges. The bells were chant- 
ing their orisons as we looked and lis- 
tened, and their faint, floating notes alone 
broke the delicious quiet. 

“T think we need go no farther, Judge.” 

“This is the most beautiful spot we 
have seen yet,” was my assenting reply. 

“Let us ride to the village, and find 
the lord of this domain; some dusky 
ranchero, probably, who would sooner 
let his lands run through the sieve of 
monte than sell to a settler.” 

Down through the hamlet we rode, 
and by the church, near whose door a 
few lazy Mexicans were lying in dolce 
far niente, directing our course between 
the rough cactus fences toward a low 
adobe, above which tall, rustling syca- 
mores spread their giant: arms, as if in 
mute benediction. 

“Not much thrift here, Colonel,” said 
I, as we drew near the house, and could 
see the ragged, live fence, skeletons of 
old carts and long-divorced wheels, 
among which skulked two sorry curs, 
who had lost both tails and manners, 


and who set up a Cerberean howl at our 
Vor. II — 13. 
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approach. The house had two rooms, 
between which was a wide passage-way, 
where sat the proprietor, in a deformed 
rocking-chair, spelling out a newspaper 
through a pair of brass-bowed spectacles. 
As he rose to meet us, we saw we had 
found a character—of medium stature, 
with a shambling walk, a head of fine 
proportions, thatched with wisps of strag- 
gling hair, a tangled beard, in a suit of 
homespun, and a shirt that had shed its 
buttons. This land-brother of a dilap- 
idated Merlin gave us greeting: 

“ Good-day, gentlemen; won’t you tie 
up and come in?” 

“Thanks; no. We merely came to 
inquire about this land lying below you. 
Who owns it?” 

“You had better come in, then,” said 
our host, with a side-glance at us over 
one oval of his glasses; and, throwing 
our bridles over a branch, we took seats 
with him. 

“Strangers in this part of the coun- 
try ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Think of coming here to live?” 

“We had some idea of it.” 

“Then you'd jest better squat.” 

The Colonel and | exchanged glances, 
and gave them both to the speaker. /Ve- 
gari non potest; but that “squat” is an 
inelegant word, both in conception and 
realization. But we had come to this. 
country to “rough it,” and this might be 
only an idiosyncrasy of the region. 

“Yes, you’d better squat!” continued 
our adviser. “The hull of this yere land 
belongs to Guv’ment. I say it, and I 
know it. I’ve been in this country since 
*41, and am posted, you bet! Some of 
these land-grabbers swear they have got. 
a title to it, but I know better, and [I 
squatted here and have fought ’em for 
ten years, and I'll beat ’em, you bet!” 

He looked as though he had not only 
“squatted,” but had taken root, all save 
his arms, which Don Quixote might have 
imagined to be belligerent windmills. 
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We found we had stumbled upon a per- 
sonal aggrievement, brought about by 
one of those land-monopolizing frauds 
that have cursed and retarded this coun- 
try so long; but which, happily for hon- 
est, industrious men, are rapidly being 
exploded. 

“T tell you what, strangers: I wish 
you would squat on a quarter below me, 
and help me fight it out. I go in for 
heading off any rascality, and I know all 
the points of this case. I’ve written to 
the Secretary of the Interior, you bet!” 

“Well, if this is public land, we might 
as well have it as any one else,” said I, 
at length. “What do you have to do to 
*squat?’” 

“T’ll take my plow and run a furrow 
for you round the lines—I know ’em— 
and then you must put two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of improvements in ninety 
days,” said this bucolic Solon, who 
seemed to have “the law” at his fingers’ 
ends. And, without further parley, he 
disappeared, and we soon after saw him 
harnessing two Rosinantes to a plow 
and driving them around the house: 
“Come along, gentlemen ;” and we fol- 
lowed him to the corner of his fence, 
where he paused for a moment: “You 
must drive the plow and follow me in 
the line of that ere peak: that will be 
the north and south line.” 

It was with some inward misgivings 
that I took the reins and grasped the 
handles; for, as the Irishman said, 
“who the devil can hold a plow with 
two horses tugging away at the other 
end?” But, by a sort of inexplicable 
compromise, the horses and I worked 
together, and it was not long before we 
had run a furrow araund two plats of one 
hundred-anq sixty acres each—not with- 
out a protest against such work from me 
—when we reached again the starting- 
point, where the Colonel stood, laugh- 
ing at me, acting as the “natural ob- 
ject” of the survey: “This ‘squatting’ 
is pretty good exercise, | think, old fel- 
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low. It’s your turn for the next pro- 
ceeding.” 

“ Now all you’ve got to do is to get a 
house and live here,” said Don Daniel, 
which we afterward learned to be his 
name, and who proved to be of great aid 
as well as amusement. 

“Well, sir, we thank you for your as- 
sistance here,” said the Colonel, after 
vainly having offered recompense to our 
illustrious helper, who drove homeward. 

We looked around when we were 
alone. “Live here!” The nut of fact 
lost its shell of romance, and lay bare 
before us. It was a little dubious to 
contemplate. A bare plain, stretched 
out for a mile, which was to be ours, if 
we would live on it! But all things must 
have a beginning, and we first needed a 
house. There was not a bit of lumber 
in town, the scanty supply having failed ; 
and we were finally compelled to buy 2 
little shanty in the village, pull it to 
pieces, and re-erect it on our little do- 
main. We were neither of us carpenters, 
but we did succeed in getting the house 
together, after a fashion, though we often 
sat down on the ‘ground, with blistered 
hands and aching backs, and questioned 
about going any further. Our loquacious 
friend did not desert us, and often lent 
us aid and comfort. 

“T guess you are not much used to 
hard work,” he at last remarked. 

It was an axiom. 

“ Now for water,” said the Don, when 
we had made our hut habitable. “I’ve 
got a right smart stream at my house, 
big enough to turn a mill, and I guess 
we can engineer it down here.” 

And down it came, with skillful en- 
ticement over hillock and hollow, till at 
last it bubbled before ourdoor. Then it 
began to look brighter; and having fairly 
settled in our house, in rude simplicity, 
having tacked on a little kitchen to it, 
and erected a snug barn, with its em- 
bracing corra/, with a Chinaman to cook, 
and good hands to labor, our work was 
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fairly begun. And then, such tearing 
up of the ground that followed! The 
squirrels were ousted from their homes, 
the owls hooted their discontent, but the 
plows went round and round, rolling up 
the turf, and close behind them came the 
sower, throwing broadcast the seeds of 
future harvest. Then came the time for 
planting the mulberry-cuttings, to give 
food to future silk-worms. One hundred 
thousand apparently dry sticks found 
burial in the moist, recipient earth, and 
ere long became ambitious to leave. In 
four months they were a foot in height on 
an average, and bore leaves larger than 
the hand; and these the worms are now 
devouring with increasing relish—eager, 
like their human brothers, to yield, even 
to death, for the fair sex. The garden 
next demanded care ; and from their low- 
ly beds were soon springing the welcome 
vegetables. 

Trees, however, are of slower growth, 
though, compared with their progress at 
the East, wonderfully rapid. An orange 
must be ten years old before it bears, 
and other fruits and nuts nearly as many. 
We tried the hazardous experiment of 
transplanting bearing trees ; and though 
sadly scarred by careless carriage, they 
soon adapted themselves to their new 
quarters, and to-day “birds lodge in the 
branches.” In this cattle country, they 
call such a process as this “taking time 
by the fetlock.” And this reminds me 
of what an old settler was saying about 
the proper time of the month to trans- 
plant: “If you do it when the moon is 
in pedigree, you are sure to get rain.” 
Sad wiseacres, these old settlers! And 
the best conclusion to arrive at is, to do 
just the opposite from their advice. In 
the vulgate of quack medicines, “It 
never fails!” 

It was not long before three miles of 
fence crept round our place, protecting 
our fields from the forays of marauding 
cattle; and a good fence is the most ex- 
pensive part of a farm in this country, as 
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lumber is very scarce, and we rarely get 
any except what “slops over” from a 
full San Francisco market. 

And so changed has the land become 
that the oldest inhabitant can know it no 
more. Not without cost or labor; but 
bringing with it health and vigor; crying 
an avaunt to dyspepsia and inertness ; 
sending the blood with tingling vigor 
through the frame, and hardening the 
flaccid muscles. And, above all, it has 
brought content. It might seem that 
such a life as is here suggested might be 
lonely and full of longings for the busy 
haunts of men; but a conscientious 
farmer in this abundant country has no 
time or desire for such thoughts. And 
who, that has devoured with a working 
appetite the homely fare of the ranch, 
will exchange it for the distempered prod- 
ucts of the city cooks, whose brains are 
as fricasseed as those they serve, by 
constant straining after some novelty? 

It is doubtful whether there has ever 
been a satisfactory solution to that little 
conundrum of Miss Capulet’s: “ What’s 
in a name?” A name may signify a 
great deal, either of recollections of the 
past, or of hopes for the future; or it 
may be used simply as a fine-sounding 
term, the offshoot of a lazy carelessness. 
This State is a paradise for saints, as 
witness the wholesale scattering of the 
holy calendar over the hills and vales. 
It is as if a saintly snow-storm had 
flecked the land in the olden time, re- 
calling to the observer the climax of 
Shakspeare’s line: “Sans every thing.” 
We called our home “Vernon,” in mem- 
ory of by-gone days, of kind friends and 
associates ; and a beautiful home it is, 
very alluring to those who visit it from 
the inclement East. 

It is wonderful how rich a repayment 
a little expenditure of labor gains in this 
fruitful land. There is little of the toil 
and hardships that throng around the 
life of a farmer in New England. Vege- 
tation leaps instead of creeping, and seed 
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seems endowed with miraculous powers. 
A little care makes the once barren plain 
smile with fruits and flowers. Does one 
wish a vineyard? A thorough pulveriz- 
ing of the soil and laying out of cuttings, 
is all that is necessary. For three years 
they increase, needing no water, only 
demanding occasional cultivating, when 
they stand out like rough, giant spiders, 
crowned with leafy garlands and purple 
fruit, cheering at once to the senses and 
the purse. The culture of trees asks a 
longer time, but their long delay in bear- 
ing is amply repaid by abundance of fruit. 
With water, vegetables and flowers are 
perennial, and, as to the kinds, there is 
hardly a limit. The hardy apple of the 
North greets the sun-loving orange of 
the South; the fig, banana, and palm 
grow side by side with the maple and 
chestnut. It is as if Mother Ceres, in 
distributing to the zones their peculiar 
plants, had left one belt where all might 
mingle. 

And a new industry is coming forward 
—-the culture of silk: expected, by its 
friends, to become a leading interest in 
the State. And if a nearly perfect cli- 
mate, and a most luxuriant growth of 
the food necessary for the worms, are 
any presages of success, their hopes are 
destined to be realized. Many have 
turned their faces to this pursuit, and 
many acres have been devoted to the 
mulberry; and, if a beginning is made 
rightly, and with some thought for the 
future, regardless of mere present profit, 
there can be no limit put to the success 
of the enterprise. 

I shall never forget our first experi- 
ence with the worms. It makes one 
crawl to think of it. Our frames for the 
feeding of the dainty creatures had been 
some time in readiness—horizontal struc- 
tures of lattice-work, standing in the 
bright light of the cocoonery, waiting 
for the crawling tenants. The Colonel 
was in San Francisco, and one morning 
a dispatch was handed me. How rapidly 
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has the pure cream pf correspondence 
degenerated into the condensed milk of 
the telegraph ! 

“Have sent you ten ounces of worms. 
Look out for them.” 

A brief pair of sentences, conveying 
volumes. An ounce, I remembered, 
contained forty thousand worms; and a 
turn at the multiplication table made the 
result formidable enough. Four hun- 
dred thousand twisting, curling creat- 
ures, all to be looked out for! Truly, 
I thought, it will need more than one 
pair of eyes. In imagination I pictured 
myself surrounded by this writhing con- 
signment—a great improvement upon 
the ancient Medusa; and, indeed, the 
prospect was any thing but flattering. 
To attempt to cope with such an oppo- 
nent seemed more than absurd ; and asa 
man in delirium is said to “see snakes,” 
it was a fair conclusion that I was des- 
tined to be a victim to dire disorder. 
Still, what must be, must be; and with 
a feeling of calm resignation, and fancy- 
ing that the bystanders looked mourn- 
fully at me, as who should say farewell, 
I entered the door of the express office. 

“A package for you, sir,” said the 
obliging clerk. 

A package only! Probably, the crawl- 
ers were under some anesthetic influ- 
ence. I took the flat bundle, about two 
feet square, that was handed me, and 
putting it under my arm, came boldly 
forth, though, I must confess, I did not 
press that bundle very closely. Arrived 
at the ranch, I proceeded to investigate. 
Two wrappers unfolded, there came to 
view several sheets of white paper fold- 
ed together. These opened, the mystery 
was apparent. The papers were covered 
with tiny lozenge-shaped eggs — gastro- 
nomically, not geometrically speaking — 
of a violet hue, looking for all the world 
like spots of delicate paint dropped from 
a whirling brush, scattered closely over 
the surface. There was no end to cour- 
age now; and the papers were duly placed 
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upon their proper frames, to await devel- 
opment. 

The warm rays of the sun fell upon 
these lilac receptacles of future dress- 
makers with an inviting geniality, and an 
“open sesame!” A few hours’ expos- 
ure to heat commenced the work of per- 
suasion, and watching eyes were soon 
gratified at sight of many little, writhing 
animalcules, of a black color, with bright- 
ly polished heads —ambitious little fel- 
lows, too—raising their necks high in air, 
and stretching after an invisible some- 
thing. That something proved to bea 
mulberry leaf, crisp and tender, from the 
top of the stalk; and when their minute 
legs grasped this welcome stranger, it 
was not long before their mandibles were 
at work, the effect being visible in the 
appearance of small holes in the green 
tissue, as they ate. They had evidently 
fasted long, and were determined to 
make up for past denial; and each one 
must have eaten many times his own 


weight ere his name had been on the 
rolls of the tax-collector of the dombyxes 


two hours. Each day brought a fresh 
installment of these interesting reptiles, 
and they mingled strangely in dreams ; 
and it is fortunate that they never wan- 
der from their places, else imagination 
might have been based upon reality, and 
the downy couch peopled with any thing 
but proper occupants. 

When they had been in the world 
about three days, these sixteen-legged 
creepers became drowsy, and rested 
from their labors; after about twenty- 
four hours’ slumber re-appearing much 
larger, and of an ashen hue, with appe- 
tites much increased. In the life of a 
silk-worm there are five stages, each 

¢ . agp 
marked by a great increase in size and 
hunger. They ‘soon began to eat the 
huge, coarse leaves, and in the last age, 
when they had become more than three 
inches in length, the noise of their feed- 
ing sounded like the rattling of rain upon 
glass; and our little wagon was busily 
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employed in carrying loads of leaves 
from the plantation to the cocoonery. 
About thirty-eight days from their hatch- 
ing the worms entered into their final 
condition, abstaining from food, and 
looking about for a place to climb upon. 
Bundles of straw and twigs being placed 
over them, they rapidly ascended, and, 
having each selected the place for his 
abode, proceeded to spin about him his 
cocoon —an operation lasting about five 
days. These were then carefully gath- 
ered, and, being placed in the sun to 
stifle the chrysalis inside, our first crop 
of cocoons was marketable—ready for 
reeling. 

One can hardly think of a more inter- 
esting occupation than this, requiring 
little manual labor —only attention and 
care. Yet to the observer the thought 
occurs, how many myriads of these little 
balls must be evolved before enough is 
obtained for the fabrication of a piece of 
silk, and on what a large scale the busi- 
ness must be conducted, in order to es- 
tablish a complete industry. In Europe, 
in China and Japan, every family has its 
little cocoonery, and in these thickly 
settled countries the gatherer can garner 
countless numbers of the tiny produce ; 
and, until our country is more fully set- 
tled, and the culture of silk becomes uni- 
versal, it is necessary to conduct the 
business on a large scale to insure suc- 
cess. It is true that the growers of this 
State turn their cocoons into eggs, for 
which there is a large, constant foreign 
demand ; but this, though amply remu- 
nerative, is not destined to build up man- 
ufactories here—a result demanded by 
our progress and capabilities. 

It is possible to continue the feeding 
of worms throughout the year, save, per- 
haps, three of the winter months, thus 
giving constant employment to the per- 
son engaged in the business; and it is 
not too much to hope and expect that, 
ere many years have elapsed, large co- 
cooneries will be established, furnishing 
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material for the busy looms of our own 
State factories. 

Yet, this paper was not intended to be 
an essay upon silk, nor yet a discourse 
on political economy; but only a brief 
transcript of our doings at “Vernon,” 
which is intended to become a home for 
the worms! And if such an industry 
can ever flourish, it must prosper here 
in this sunny valley. 

One would hardly expect to find in 
this sequestered region a cosmopolitan 
population, gathered by the four winds, 
and swept hither by the advancing wave 
of civilization; but a most nondescript 
coliection of people is to be met with 
here. It often seems as if we were be- 
yond the limits of the United States, 
and that the current which animates the 
heart and great arteries of our General 
Government pulses but feebly in this 
distant vein. The dubiously- welcome 
collector of the internal revenue, and the 
stamps that serve as strengthening plas- 
ters to legal documents, are almost the 
only links that unite us with the busy 
world. Our neighbors are a band of 
polyglots, each a remarkable unit, and 
their various dialects and curious ex- 
pressions afford a never- failing amuse- 
ment. Yet, all seem to live happily, and 
without quarrels and disturbances. To 
men in every pursuit, our State extends 
the open arms of invitation. To those 
in search of health, wealth, or happiness, 
she gives a hearty greeting. And her 
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call is not unheeded. Homes are spring- 
ing up everywhere, on lands where once 
the field-poppies bowed in solitude, and 
California steadily advances in the path 
of prosperity and eminence—in deed 
and in truth a goodly, happy land. 

And, as I write, the soft, fresh air rests 
sweetly round our little cottages. The 
song-birds are ceasing their blithe carols. 
The incense from the fields, where the 
rattle of the reaper is heard in its cruel 
yet necessary work, floats gently along. 
The bands of horses hurry homeward — 

“ The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea.” 
The mission bells are tolling the ves- 
per chimes, as we sit on the porch, en- 
joying the fragrant weed. The quick, 
cockney-whiskered terrier thanks his di- 
vinity that the teasing flies are gone, and 
lies in a corner, curled up like a ball of 
tow; while the meek-eyed setter half 
dreams of the chase, and stretches her- 
self out, with scarcely open eyes. “Tom,” 
that glossy, frolicsome, mischievous colt, 
stretches his head over the fence, whin- 
nying for a little more grain. The lin- 
nets, that have built their nests in the 
rafters, are peeping from the overhang- 
ing vines, and chirping their good-night 
notes. The evening breeze skims over 
the bearded grain, and the harvest 
courtesies in polite answer. The gather- 
ing shadows flit across the dying land- 
scape, and wrap their curtains over our 
home and its surroundings. 

And my pipe goes slowly out. 
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THERE can be little doubt tnat Californians 
have fairly improved the opportunities offered 
by the late influx of visitors to this coast. If 
the susceptible tourist has not been impressed 
it certainly is no fault of ours. California has 
expected every man to do his duty, and it has 
been done. So that, whether we have enter- 
tained our friends singly, in a modest buggy 
to the Cliff House, or in companies over the 
whole country at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, we have done our duty, and have re- 
ceived our reward, in seeing our many virtues 
reflected in the admiring gaze of our guests. 
A few of them have already reached the point 
of replying ‘‘superb! ”’ to the mere attitude of 
inquiry, in advance of any definite question ; 
and on the features of some may be seen that 
expression of vague delight which the Argo’s 
passengers probably wore during the first few 
days at Colchis, and which irradiated the face 
of Telemachus on his arrival at Paphos. Let 
us hope, for ourselves, that the straight nose 
of Master Telemachus may never be turned 
up in disgust, nor that Jason will endeavor to 
steal away from his charmer. For there be 
cavilers, who allege that excessive hospitality 
is one of the barbaric virtues, and point to 
Asia, and Oceanica, and—Egypt. But we 
have not yet imitated Cleopatra and the dis- 
solved pearls, by offering our visitors gold in 
solution —and their stomachs have haply re- 
ceived nothing more destructive than native 
wine. 

We will be ‘‘at-home’’ all the summer; 
the country is opulent, and the guest-cham- 
bers are ready. And, while we welcome the 
material in the “ hundred Chicago merchants,” 
shall we not have good cheer and greeting for 
what is much better? The mountains are lift- 
ing their heads to look out for Agassiz; the 
breezy slopes and free air of the sedate woods 
are calling to Whittier and Bryant; a strange, 
new type of national character is waiting to 
be analyzed by Emerson; there are occasions 


and episodes in our new civilization for Lowell 
and Holmes to celebrate; and, far in the 
south, the chiming of mission bells wooes 
Longfellow from his Italian rest to the orange 
groves and hazy atmosphere of Western ro- 
mance. 


Mr. SEWARD’s reception in California has 
been, on the whole, more in keeping with the 
best instincts of hospitality, and more in har- 
mony with his avowed mission of simple rec- 
reation, than most public receptions of great 
men are apt to be. He has been welcomed 
with enthusiasm; but in his welcome has been 
infused that spontaneity and informality which 
relieved him of the attitude and fatigue of a 
formal response. He has thus far escaped a 
public dinner and speeches involving more 
than five minutes of vague good-humor ; and 
nothing more serious than a weak arm, lamed 
by the assiduous hand-shakings of impulsive 
Californians, has come of these attentions. 
Let us hope that he will look back hereafter, 
not unregretfully, upon the few weeks spent 
among a grateful people, to whom their long 
cherished, just completed Pacific Railroad 
had brought nothing more honored, more 
honorable, or more consistent with its best 
spirit, than William Henry Seward. 


It is not a very pleasant commentary on 
our public spirit that the Mercantile Library 
of San Francisco has had to assume the atti- 
tude of mendicancy before the public ; and it 
is still less complimentary to our taste that the 
only successful popular attempt to raise money 
for it was based upon an appeal to an instinct 
which had about as little to do with a love of 
literature as it was possible to conceive. Sev- 
eral thousand dollars were netted from a the- 
atrical benefit, in which the Vice-President of 
the Association played, for that occasion only, 
the character of ‘Elliot Gray,’’ in the play 
of Rosedale. What dormant love of litera- 
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ture this extraordinary appeal was to waken 
in the public heart of San Francisco never 
was satisfactorily explained, perhaps because 
San Franciscan generosity—which shrank 
from assuming the debt, but covered with a 
mantle of charity this peculiar attempt to pay 
it — estopped all impertinent criticism. The 
public indorsed the act as ‘‘noble,” ‘“sacri- 
ficing,’’ and ‘‘ generous,’’ by paying from two 
dollars and a half. to five dollars apiece for 
seats. Stripped of extraneous rhetoric, it was 
satisfactorily demonstrated to an admiring 
world that the city of San Francisco con- 
tained one man who, in the noble interests of 
literature, was willing to place himself in an 
attitude suggestive of the ridiculous, and that 
there were two or three thousand people who 
were willing to pay from two and a half 
to five dollars to see him in that attitude. 
Whether it was expected that any impulsive 
millionaire, looking upon literature as per- 
sonified by ‘‘the Young Dragoon,’’ would, 
in a burst of enthusiasm over the Gypsy dell, 
incontinently offer to pay the Library bills, 
we do not know. The enthusiasm centred 
upon the hero Vice-President, and not upon 
\ the cause; bouquets were thrown to him, but 
not checks to the Library. The substance 
was lost in the show, and Literature was 
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comfortably left out. Such, at least, are the 
apparent results of the appeal. It is possible 
that there may be a deeper movement, to 
which this is but surface play and ripple. 
We trust there is, and wait to see. 


A CONTRIBUTOR avails himself of these 
less formal pages of the OVERLAND, to 
give — 

AN OLD STORY RE-TOLD. 4 
The ship lay off the harbor bar, 
Befogged, becalmed, bedraggled ; 
And round her not a single star 
Through all the darkness straggled. 


And there she lay, condemned to wait — 
Her voyage’s end uncertain — 

For far athwart the Golden Gate 
Hung down the misty curtain. 


A landsman, pacing up and down, 
His bitter luck deploring, 

Could almost hear the bells of town 
Above the breakers’ roaring. 


Lo! overhead a patch of blue, 
One bright star in the centre — 

“See, see, the light is breaking through ! 
Now, Captain, let us enter.” 

The skipper gazed on sky and star, 
In reverence standing under : 

“ My friend, we’re bound across the bar, 
And not at present yonder.” 
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THE New WEST; OR, CALIFORNIA IN 1867 
AND 1868. By Chas. Loring Brace. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 


That California will survive the perils of 
being ‘‘written up,” as she has survived 
those other critical periods of her adoles- 
cence —fire, flood, and vigilance committees 
—we have but little doubt. But it must be 
confessed that she is at present in a position 
of some delicacy and peril. To be the con- 
tinual theme of rapturous praise may be as 
trying to States as it is to individuals; and to 
be the subject of that vague compliment ex- 
pressed in such adjectives as ‘* wonderful,” 
‘‘ surprising,’ and ‘‘astonishing,’’ is very 
apt to estop any real criticism. Gratitude 
and reciprocity of courtesy are good things 
in their way, and are serviceable in after- 
dinner speeches ; but on the whole, they are 
hardly safe to base books of observation upon. 
Unfortunately, most of the works lately writ- 
ten about California have been projected as 
often from obligations of good feeling as from 
accuracy of judgment. Whether there is 
some subtle glamour in the air which takes 
captive all but the sense of enjoyment in the 
traveling book-maker, we know not; but a 
majority of those who have written about us 
seem to have exhausted themselves in trying 
to impress the reader generally that they had 
a good time. To describe that which seemed 
strange to them rather than that which was 
truly characteristic of the country ; to praise 
the several ‘points of interest with a singular 
and appalling similarity of adjectives; to 
point out some of our salient faults without 
perceiving that they are simply exaggerations 
of our national failings ; to call certain pecu- 
liarities ‘‘Californian’’ that are only West- 
ern; to perpetually refer conditions of race 
and society to conditions of climate ; to at- 
tempt to take a photograph of a social aspect 
whose expressions are continually changing 
even on the camera ; to give a sketch of Cal- 


ifornia to-day, without perceiving that it will 
not answer for to-morrow; to forecast the 
prosperity of the State for the next fifty years 
from the records of the past fifteen—to do 
all this in a wild, hilarious fashion, with a 
general suggestion of heady Sonoma wine 
and clinking glasses, and a dreadful next 
day of revision, errata, appendix, foot-notes, 
preface, and a nervous anxiety as to whether 
it is the proper thing—this has been the 
blessed privilege of most writers on Califor- 
nia, since Fitz Hugh Ludlow and Bellows. 
Perhaps the latter gentleman can hardly be 
considered responsible for what he wrote of 
California and Californians at and after the 
period of the Sanitary Commission, when his 
generous bosom was swelling with patriotic 
gratitude, and he was fain to call in the elec- 
tric wires to safely discharge himself of poetic 
praises of California. But, as a general 
thing, the later books on California have all 
the painful monotony of Visitors’ Albums at 
noted places, and are surprisingly alike in 
detail and commentaty. There is the usual 
voyage, and the genial, accommodating Some- 
body —the usual astonishment at the size of 
Some hotel—the never failing trip to Seal 
Rock — the aspect of the city, and represent- 
ative Somebodies—the markets — FRUIT!!! 
—the Mint — gold bars — growth of the city 
in twenty years— probable growth of the city 
a thousand years hence — San Francisco the 
capital of the globe —China trade — Chi- 
nese in California—representative Chinese 
Somebody — San José — CLIMATE ! ! — Sacra- 
mento — the Geysers —Yosemite — WINEs ! — 
vigilance committees—opinions of promi- 
nent Somebodies on things in general — hos- 
pitality—thanks to every body—Pacific Rail- 
road — greatest work of the age —thanks all 
around, etc. While these details are inva- 
riably the same, they are of course more or 
less truthfully or artistically executed ; and 
they sometimes rise to the dignity of thought- 
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ful analysis: as in Sam. Bowles’ ‘Across 
the Continent,’”’ and in this later volume of 
Mr. Brace. 

Yet, we confess to some disappointment 
with Mr. Brace’s ‘‘ New West;’’ perhaps, be- 
cause we expected a freedom from the ordi- 
nary weaknesses of tourists— which we are 
now convinced is superhuman—perhaps, be- 
cause, at first glance, his handling of the het- 
erogeneous facts he has collected seemed 
clumsy, and his classifications cheap, showy, 
and even suggestive of advertising. But the 
reader who overcomes this first impression 
sufficiently to give Mr. Brace a careful hear- 
ing, will find that in many practical points he 
is well informed —that he had kept his eyes 
well open, even if they were rfot always di- 
rected to the right point, and that his pub- 
lisher, perhaps, is to blame for the capital 
letters, page headings, and the general fan- 
fare of trumpets throughout the volume. It 
may be possible that the new California fever 
of 1869 has accelerated the bringing out of 
thi¢ book, and that material from which a 
much better book might have been made has 
been hurriedly sacrificed to meet the exigen- 
cy. At present the work is neither a narra- 
tive of travel, tourist’s journal, nor philosoph- 
ical study of the country. Its divisions are 
accidental, and the author talks of twenty or 
thirty different subjects in one chapter—glid- 
ing from one to the other with an ease that 
suggests, if it does not really indicate, super- 
ficiality. The reniarks upon wines, mining, 
and agriculture are exceptions to this, and 
show what Mr. Brace can do when he gives 
time to it. But we are impressed throughout 
the book that he is continually grappling with 
more than he can handle; and that, in his 
conscientious desire to try all the stops in this 
great California instrument, he seldom man- 
ages to give us a whole tune, or music that is 
entirely harmonious. Sometimes this op- 
pressive fullness leads to amusing complica- 
tions. In a chapter which commences with 
Building Associations and cheerfully digresses 
to Blankets and Evil Speaking, Mr. Brace 
has the following paragraph : 

‘*There is much kind charity exercised in 
private toward the self-respecting and decent 
poor, whose sufferings in California are be- 
yond belief, because here men are ashamed 


to beg. Mr. Swain has given the most touch- 
ing instances of labors among this unfortunate 
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class. Cle n, in general, occupy in this 
State a very influential and honored position, 
and have fairly remunerative salaries.’’ 


In making this extract, it is but just to the 
author to say that there is nothing in his vol- 
ume to justify the supposition that there was 
any intentional satire in this remarkable con- 
junction of the concluding sentence. 

Of Mr. Brace’s accuracy and judgment we 
can not speak as positively as we can of his 
truth and sincerity. He is, probably, as ac- 
curate as a man could be under the ordinary 
conditions of a visitor. When he talks rap- 
turously about the ‘‘ divine ’’ climate, we must, 
of course, take into consideration the fact that 
he had just ‘‘recovered from a tedious fever;”’ 
and we fear, too, that we must account some 
of his tributes to our generosity to the excep- 
tional Higgins’ election bet and hand-organ 
procession, which he witnessed. He met 
**good fellows”? everywhere—the urbane 
host was omnipresent. A few months of 
such pleasant company and pleasant sight- 
seeing bore fruit, as we have seen. A good 
deal of what printers might call ‘‘ fat’? —co- 
pious extracts from newspapers, reports, etc. ; 
a chapter on ‘‘correspondences between the 
Pacific coast and Syria’? —substantiated by 
scriptural quotations, in which Hebrew po- 
etry is reduced to practical prose, and the 
resemblances very much strained —a proph- 
ecy of a great independent Pacific Empire in 
the future, and we have the substance of this 
latest book on California. 

Perhaps it may be the best that we shall 
get, or, at least, as good as we deserve. But 
we still indylge in the hope that there may 
be some one, who, coming unheralded and 
unannounced, unknown and unconsidered of 
men, may be even now quietly taking our 
measure ; some comprehensive and catholic 
man, independent of praise or obligations 
of hospitality, that may be silently absorbing 
the flavor of our civilization, giving to his 
labor of love years where the ordinary book- 
maker gave months; wandering over the 
country afoot, avoiding the dreadful round of 
sights, but haunting the nooks and by-paths; 
mingling with the true pioneers of this wonder- 
ful young empire, in their pioneer outposts; 
losing himself in trackless forests, and on 
mountain trails, where no tourist ever strayed; 
or losing himself —as no tourist has ever been 
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able to do—in the trackless city, merging his 
individuality with the mass, moved by their 
impulses, and swayed by their instincts; and 
so saturating himself with the tone and color 
of a volume, which shall furnish —as no other 
book has furnished —a faithful text for the 
coming historian. 


By-Ways oF Europe. By Bayard Taylor. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 


Mr. Bayard Taylor’s last book of travel is 
prefaced by a familiar letter to the reader. 
It contains the statement — which we think 
most readers will regret — that it is positively 
Mr. Taylor’s last appearance in the character 
of a traveler; and certain other egotisms, 
which are not so new, and which, we are 
sorry to add, are neither genial nor pleasant. 
For Mr. Taylor’s personal disclosures have 
very little of the calmness ahd perfect good- 
humor which redeem the egotism of other 
clever men. Artistically good as is the con- 


struction of his ‘‘familiar letter,”’ it is arti- 
ficial in tone, gratuitous in attitude, with a 
certain personal fussiness in its confidences — 


all of which make it unpleasant reading. 
Why Mr. Taylor, after twenty years of suc- 
cessful travel-telling — a success marred only 
by this inherent quality — should deem it es- 
sential for the public to know that he depre- 
cates and renunciates that which has made 
his reputation, can only be accounted for by 
the supposition that Mr. Taylor’s opinion of 
himself is better than that which he conceives 
to be entertained by his readers — an opinion 
natural and human enough, but one which 
can not be gravely offered by an author with- 
out the imputation of egotism. Nor is the 
information concerning the causes which led 
him to become a writer of travels sufficiently 
interesting to conceal merely personal details, 
and the central fact that Mr. Taylor likes to 
talk about himself. His ingenious defense of 
his egotism is intended to be amusing; and 
is, perhaps, even more so than was intended. 
When a man gravély assumes that posterity 
will be interested in the unimportant details 
of his life, and makes it an excuse for ante 
mortem confidences, he originates a conceit 
much funnier — because seriously intended — 
than that suggested by Dr. Holmes, in his 
famous motto to his ‘‘Aufocrat’’ papers, of 
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‘¢Every man his own Boswell.’’ Yet most 
readers who are dependent upon others for 
their opinions — and the class is much larger 
than people are willing to confess — will be 
glad to know tha Mr. Taylor refutes the old 
slander that Humboldt had said of him that 
‘*he had traveled more and seen less than 
any other man living;”’ and will be glad to 
know it even at the expense of learning, in 
addition, that Humboldt had begged him 
**not to undervalue what he had done.”’ 

In giving this space to Mr. Taylor’s weak- 
ness, it needs to pe added that it does not 
prevent him from writing very entertaining 
books; and that, in the ‘“‘By-Ways of Eu- 
rope,’’ he has furnished us one of the most 
original collections of sketches of travel we 
have ever read. The conceit of presenting 
out-of-the-way nooks and by-paths in the 
traveled highways of Europe and Asia has 
been cleverly and successfully carried out: so 
well, in fact, as to lend something of the 
charm of discovery to Mr. Taylor’s always 
entertaining skill in describing localities. His 
digging up of Andorra — the little ** Republic 
of the Pyrenees ’’ — forgotten in the world’s 
history, and his visit to ‘‘ The Grand Char- 
treuse,”’ are felicitous strokes of fortune, to say 
nothing of their graphic power. His ‘‘ Cata- 
lonian Bridle Roads’? are characteristic bits of 
roadside Spain, as good as any thing Macken- 
zie left us; ‘‘ Balearic Days’? is an interest- 
ing description of comparatively little-knqwn 
Minorca. Mr. Taylor’s ‘style seems to be a 
kind of graphic Realism peculiar to himself — 
the little poetry in which he indulges always 
being within the limit of the average reader, 
and never sufficiently positive to shock the 
sensitiveness of the severely practical. But 
while Mr. Taylor always impresses us with 
the sense of truthfulness and fidelity, we 
never forget that he belongs to the nineteenth 
century and the American nation; and that 
he considers himself free to indulge in its ex- 
pansive poetry, ‘‘ideas,”’ prejudices, ‘‘ mani- 
fest destinies,’’ and other privileges. In one 
or two instances, he apparently remembered, 
also, that he had been a lecturer and a semi- 
political martyr. His high sense of literary 
art — which is so often the only conservative 
feature in men of Mr. Taylor’s temperament 
—only restrains him at times from ‘‘orating.’’ 
An amusing instance of this truly American 
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tendency, as well of the special weakness 
we have before alluded to, is given in his ac- 
count of his visit to Garibaldi at Maddalena, 
and his non-reception by that red-shirted 
hero. A man of lower litegary culture would 
have ridiculed Garibaldi for his churlishness; 
a man of higher instincts would have en- 
tirely omitted the purely personal episode, 
or dismissed it in a line; but Mr. Taylor 
dwells upon it with a fatal persistency that is 
quite inconsistent with his philosophy or dig- 
nity, and scarcely increases our respect for 
Garibaldi or himself. Perhaps one of the 
hardest of literary and social feats is to re- 
ceive a snub gracefully; and it is not alto- 
gether surprising that Mr. Taylor has failed. 
Yet we must repeat here, that the volume is 
original, apparently truthful, and exceedingly 
‘interesting; and that, with a felicity rare 
enough in these days to demand praise for a 
man less popular than Bayard Taylor, the 
poetic and practical suggestiveness of its title- 
page is fully and thoroughly carriéd out in 
the volume. 


Hans BREITMANN AznouT TOWN, AND OTH: 
ER BALLADs. By Chas. G. Leland. Phil- 
adelphia: Peterson & Brothers. 


When we add to what we have already 
said about ‘‘Hans Breitmann,’’* that Mr. 
Leland has succeeded in the always hazard- 
ous feat of repeating a good thing, and has 
continued the public interest in his felicitous 
creation, we have said enough to show that 
he has done that which puts him pretty well 
along in the front of American humorists. 
His second book was a test: if he could suc- 
ceed in taking his German-Yankee hero out 
of the conditions and atmosphere in which he 
first presented him, and give him a new set- 
ting, without any abatement of interest or 
characteristic humor, it was quite evident that 
he had created a character in American litera- 
ture —as distinct, if not in some respects even 
more original than Mr. Lowell’s Conservative 
Yankee. This, every reader of ‘* Hans Breit- 
mann About Town” will see that Mr. Leland 
has done. The reckless, skeptical, poetic, 
philosophic, hard-headed, sensual Dutch- 
man 1s no less pronounced and fascinating in 
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ward-meetings and ‘boledicks,”’ in the un- 
heroic city of New York, than he was when 
he ‘‘goppled up doorkies”’ in his march with 
Sherman to the Sea. He has fairly earned his 
right to live in literature, and we already begin 
to wonder how we have been able to do with- 
out him, and why we had never met him 
before. 

The great charm of Hans Breitmann is that 
he is something more than funny. Many of 
his admirers will, of course, be amply satisfied 
with the easy fun of his characteristic orthoe- 
py, even if they do not really appreciate the 
special knowledge of German idioms, which 
makes it artistically good, and therefore 
higher as a literary work than Artemus 
Ward’s spelling, or Bird-o’-Freedom Sawin’s 
dialect. But the occasional lyric strokes, the 
rarer touches of dreamy German sentiment, 
the sly satire on the later Teutonic philoso- 
phy, better show the true genius of the crea- 
tion, and the felicitous use to which Mr. Le- 
land has put his studies of German literature, 
which in other hands have so often been an 
useless elegance, or a simple incentive to very 
mild translations. It is doubtful if we really 
yet appreciate the full force of this grotesque 
creation — this singular hybrid of the qualities 
of two races, and the ideas of two worlds — or 
the moral and satiric power it holds as yet 
unexpended. 

The verses entitled ‘‘Breitmann About 
Town” suggest something of this power, in 
Der Breitmann’s free comments on certain 
social features, ¢. g.- 

Dey vent to see de Ridualisds, 
Who vorship Gott mitt vlowers, 
In habes he’ll lofe dem pack again, 
In winter among de showers. 
“Vhen de Pacific railroat’s done 
Dis dings imbrofed vill pe, 
De joss-sticks vill pe santal vood” — 
Said Breitemann, said he. 
Or the following, which will, perhaps, be 
more obvious to some of Hans’ admirers : 
Dey vented to de virst hotel, 
De prandy make dem creep, 
A trop of id’s enough to make 
A brazen monkey veep. 
** Dey say a viner house ash dis 
Vill soon ge-bildet pe, 
Crate Gott !—vot cam dey mean to trink ?” 
Said Breitemann, said he. 

Quite as apparent is the satire in ‘‘ Hans 

Breitmann in Politics ;’’ but, to our fancy, 
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there is greater strength, subtler irony, and a 
fairer exhibition of Mr. Leland’s talent, in 
the following extract from ‘‘Schnitzerl’s Phil- 
osopede,”” with which we reluctantly close 
this notice : 
De human souls of beoples 
Exisdt in deir ideés, 
Und dis of Wolfram Schnitzerl 
Mighdt dravel many vays. 
In his “ Bestimmung des Menschen” 
Der Fichte makes peliefe 
Dat ve brogress oon-endly 
In vot pehind we leafe. 
De shbarrow falls ground-downwarts, 
Or drafels to de West ; 
De shbarrows dat coom afder 
Bild shoost de same oldt nest. 
Man hat not vings or fedders, 
Und in oder dings, ’tis saidt, 
He tont coom oop to shbarrows ; 
Boot on nests he goes ahet. 
O vliest dou troo bornin vorldts 
Und nebuloser foam, 
By monsdrous mitnight shiant forms 
Or vhere red tyfels roam, 
Or vhere de chosts of shky rackets 
Peyond creadion flee ? 
Vhere’er dou art, oh Schnitzerlein ! 
Crate saint! look down on me! 


REMINISCENCES OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN- 
BARTHOLDY: A social and artistic biog- 
raphy. By Elise Polko. Translated from 
the Genus by Lady Wallace. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 

The life ‘of Mendelssohn affords a striking 
illustration of the theory of those who pre- 
tend that what is commonly called a gift is 
but an inspiration due to spirit matter that 
was once human, and has become purified 
after having cast off its mortality; for if ever 
man was spiritually endowed it was Felix 
Mendelssohn. His gift, or inspiration, was 
music: not the mere musical performance that 
is learnt mechanically, but an intuitive, in- 
terior sight, that made him comprehend with- 
out study and execute without practice. At 
the age of ten he played a very long and 
difficult concerted piece for the piano, after 
having heard the celebrated Moscheles play it 
once. At fifteen, his fourth opera was per- 
formed, and highly commended by the crit- 
ical school of Germany. 

Mendelssohn was born in 1809, and died in 
1847. He was reared in luxury, and allowed 
to follow the bent of his inclinations. He 
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was strikingly handsome ; his features, when 
he was playing, were lighted up with an in- 
tense expression, and his large, dark eyes 
burned with enthusiasm. All the women 
were in love with him; crowned heads sent 
for him ; the Prince Consort Albert of Eng- 
land wrote a letter of thanks on his text-book 
during the first performance of Elijah, at Ex- 
eter Hall, and sent it to him, addressed ‘‘ To 
the noble artist, who, though encompassed by 
the Baal-worship of false art, by his genius 
and study has succeeded, like another Elijah, 
in faithfully preserving the worship of true 
art ;’? Goethe Tonans wished him to be con- 
tinually with him. He lived in a world of 
bright eyes, noble birth, and high talent, 
loved, noticed, and applauded, and yet he 
never was known to depart from the line of 
virtue, dignity, or reverence. He married 
his only love, and was faithful to her all her 
life. Three weeks after his father’s death he 
writes: ‘*I scarcely ever pass an hour with- 
out thinking of him ; but as you knew him in 
his own home with us, in all his kindliness, 
you can well realize my state of mind. The 
only thing that now remains is to do one’s 
duty, and this I strive to accomplish with all 
my strength ; for he would wish it to be so, if 
he were still present, and I shall never cease 
to endeavor to gain his approval, as I formerly 
did, though I can no longer enjoy it!’’ Men- 
delssohn was no prig, however; there was 
nothing of Tartuffe about him; that which 
he wrote about was honestly meant and dili- 
gently acted up to. His early death threw a 
gloom over a large circle of friends and rela- 
tions, not to mention the whole musical world. 

Of the merits of the book we are noticing 
we have not much to say; as is often the case 
when a woman undertakes a labor of love, 
she loves overmuch. Such is the case here, 
Not only is Mendelssohn a god, but all around 
him are demi-gods. Every one’s intellect is 
Titanic; the pretty women are angels; every 
thing is superlative, and Madame Polko’s 
spectacles are of the highest magnifying 
power. Notwithstanding this pardonable ex- 
uberance, the book can not fail to be interest- 
ing ; and there is an appendix, containing the 
transcript of many letters, both from Mendels- 
sohn and others, that will afford pleasure in 
the reading, especially to those conversant 
with the works of the great master. 
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How Lisa LOVED THE KING. By George 
Eliot. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Although ‘George Eliot’’ has written the 

best prose of any female writer living, and, 
perhaps, we may add, of any who have lived, 
we do not think it essential to the complete- 
ness of her genius that her poetry should be 
equally remarkable; and we are not surprised 
that in this poem, at least, it is not. It must 
be ranked far below any thing by Mrs. Brown- 
ing—a circumstance the more unfortunate, as 
the style somewhat suggests that lady, and is 
good only so far as it approximates to hers. 
In other words, we fail to find the originality 
which would give it a distinctive voice among 
the very few good female singers of our 
day. ‘*How Lisa loved the King”’ seems to 
have been in the old-fashioned, passive, hope- 
less way of the poets—a way that we can 
stand in Shakspeare and Tennyson, but 
which we don’t want in George Eliot, and 
didn’t like in ‘“‘ The Decameron,” whence it 
was taken. It is possibly some improvement 
on Boccacio’s prolixity, but not much. Its 
defect is rather a want of some positive qual- 
ity, than any fault of judgment, taste, or am- 
bition. 


THe INGHAM Papers : Some Memorials of 
the Life of Captain Frederic Ingham, 
U.S.N., etc. By Edward E. Hale, au- 
thor of “If, Yes, and Perhaps.” Boston : 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. 

The author of “The Man without a 
Country” is always sure of an attentive 
audience. And yet, though Mr. Hale has 
written many good things besides the decep- 
tively realistic story that has made him fa- 
mous, he has always the appearance of one 
who is conscious of having said a good 
thing to which he ever after vainly attempts 
to find its fellow. In carefully analyzing 
the successful story, it became apparent 
that its success was due to two leading char- 
acteristics : it contained a moral, and was 
told in such an exact simulation of appa- 
rently immaterial facts that it deceived ev- 
ery body. But all of Mr. Hale’s stories, 
though holding a very well-defined moral, 
and being a palpable attempt to deceive 
with their realism, have not been success- 
ful. The neatest literary trick wins but 


once, 
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And so we grow weary of this. unvaried 
pre- Raphaelism of story-writing. In the 
book before us, we have the same hardness 
of outline, the same rigid folds of drapery, 
the same minuteness of detail. Every sketch 
of the well defined Fred. Ingham contains 
the same wearisome detail of flaws in the 
glass, patterns in the carpet, cracks in the 
plaster, and mathematical calculations © 
which serve to make up the stock-in-trade 
of the ingenious author. The highest am- 
bition of the story-writer is but to compel 
Sophronia to ask, wonderingly, as she closes 
the book : “ Do you suppose this is true?” 
And if brother Ned, who has a hearty con- 
tempt for all book-makers, replies that all 
novelists are liars, he only states in a rough 
way what all admit; for nobody pretends 
that novels are expected to deceive any body. 
They do not deceive any body, though that 
eccentric philosopher Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau thought it wrong to teach children 
through the medium of fables that represent 
animals addicted to conversation. If writers 
have no higher ambition than to capture the 
judgment of their readers by the cheap trick 
of describing a flower-bed like a botanist, 
or a drawing-room like an upholsterer, we 
shall hav@ no more sentiment ; and, worse 
than this, the suggestive vagueness, the hazy 
glamour .of real unreality which your true 
artist throws over his picture, will give place 
to the dreadful truthfulness of the photo- 
graph. Mr. Hale’s pre-Raphaelite successes 
have already had a pernicious effect on the 
imitative world of literature. 

But Mr. Hale has higher ambitions than 
to deceive Itis readers into a half-belief that 
he is telling a truth. He has a wholesome 
lesson in each of his little sketches ; and in 
some, as “ Did he talfe the Prince to Ride ?” 
there are two or three good hints which the 
thoughtful and sharp-eyed reader will not 
be slow to discover. In that pleasantly- 
written paper, first published in the AW/antic 
Monthly, we see how a foreigner might, un- 
der favorable conditions, learn something 
of American life, manners, and habits of 
thought ; and at every call which is made 
by the royal guest (if it were he) and his 
cicerone, we have some comments (by im- 
plication) on our own way of life that can not 
fail to strike home. And that he somefimes 
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forgets petty detail in pursuit of the central 
thought of his story, is shown by such occa- 
sional lapses as that which occurred in 
“Daily Bread,’”’ in which a child goes to 
sleep a girl and wakes up a boy—not a 
small mistake, to be sure, but small when 
the child becomes, as here, a mere incident 
to the drama. The reader need not look for 
this in the present edition: it has been care- 
fully corrected. And then, there is about 
all of Mr. Hale’s writings a hearty, homely 
philosophy and shrewdness of common 
sense which should excuse much that is not 
so pleasant and winning. He is always 
kindly, human, and tender: if he loves his 
realism, it-is because it is his own and can 
be none other’s, 


THE BRAWNVILLE PAPERS: Being ‘Memo- 
rials of the Brawnville Athletic Club. 
Edited by Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of 
English Literature in the Michigan Uni- 
versity. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


1869. pp. 207. 

The ‘apostles of Athleticism are irre- 
pressible. Like all champions of reforms, 
they are unremitting in their endeavors 
to make the whole world of their way 
of thinking: accordingly, of making many 
books designed to show how blessed a thing 
it is to be an athlete, there is noend. The 
preachers of the gospel of gymnastics and 
out-door exercise are like other enthusiasts, 
too, in their one-sided persistence. They 
cling fondly to the belief that there can be 
no music, poetry, painting, eloquence, relig- 
ion, health, or truth, without some regular 
system of muscular training ; and acting in 
this belief, they are continually inviting us 
to live in the woods, scarify our cuticle 
with rough towels, and practice the noble 
art of self-defense and light gymnastics, if 
we would be healthy, wealthy, wise, and all 
the rest of it. The majority of mankind are 
averse to this manner of life, and seem to 
consider that existence dearly paid for which 
is bought by constant crucifixion of the flesh. 
Because the author of “ Brawnville Papers” 
is athletic we shali have no more spring- 
mattresses or late morning naps. A re- 
lentless crusade is preached against ease, 
comfort, and that general laziness which is 
so delicious to the average man ; and wheth- 
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er we will or no we are tragically lugged out 
by the ear and compelled to “take exer- 
cise” with dumb-bells, Indian clubs, or 
what not. And who persists in the guilty 
pleasure of cushioned arm-chairs, late ris- 
ing, and the moderate exercise of the ordi- 
nary run of men, is consigned to the fate of 
those who “will not live out half their 
days.” As though days so filled with labor 
and sorrow were worth living. 

Mr. Moses Coit Tyler is no exception to 
his kind; and his “ Brawnville Papers” are 
full of the same wild enthusiasm for mus- 
cularity, and the same fine scorn for the flab- 
biness of the unregenerate, that character- 
ize the genus Athlete. He does not feel 
half so anxious about the National Bank as 
he does about the National Belly; he does 
not know whether our currency be inflated 
too much, but is very sure that our lungs 
are inflated too little. And so he goes at his 
readers, ‘hammer and tongs”—to use an 
expressive provincialism—to beat into their 
heads that athletics is your only true and sav- 
ing science—all others are shams. But it must 
be confessed that Mr. Tyler has brought 
vast ingenuity and much learning to his task, 
and has made a diverting book on his sub- 
ject. We have a display of classic lore, 
physics, wit, and descriptive power, that is 
quite captivating. Plato, Socrates, Galen, 
Aristippus, and other ancient celebrities, 
are made to do duty as apostles of the latter- 
day faith in gymnastics and muscle generally ; 
and the result is a very readable, though 
somewhat disconnected book. Having been 
written for a weekly journal and published 
by installments, it is of the newspaper 
newspapery, and lacks the dignity of a book 
which has been committed in the cold blood 
of an avowed author. 

But if all reformers would present their 
favorite hobbies in such a breezy, fresh, 
vigorous, and attractive form as the author 
of the “‘ Brawnville Papers,” they shall gain 
more readers, if not more converts. It is 
quite possible that the brawn of the writer 
has something to do with the sinewy vigor 
of his style; but, at any rate, it is bright 
and terse enough to draw one to the author, 
and through every page of his book. We may 
have a quarrel with his imperfect logic, but 
his literary limbs are all sound : there is no 
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limping. But, after all, one is forced to be- 
lieve that the author, earnest as he is, writes 
chiefly for men of elegant leisure. He has 
much to say about modern contempt for the 
body, as though men, who feed their bodies 
with the best their purse can afford and 
clothe them with fine garb, had any profound 
contempt for their fleshly habitation ; but, 
when all is said that is said, the few men 
who have leisure to do what the editor of 
“ Brawnville Papers” would have them, are 
too lazy, and the many who have not leisure 
are as far out of the reach of his arguments 
as a legless man is beyond the influence of 
a stern tract on the sin of dancing. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
1869. 

The work before us is a collection of sketches 
written for the London Daily News, to which 
paper Miss Martineau was a steady contrib- 
utor. The memoirs were collated by Mr. J. 
R. Robinson, one of the gentlemen connected 
with that journal, and are divided into Liter- 
ary, Scientific, Professional, Social, Political, 
and Royal Memoirs, each placed in the order 
in which they appeared, and forming a re- 
markable series of sketches. 

A striking feature of this work, and one 
which can hardly be accidental, is the longev- 
ity of almost all the characters treated of in 
it. Harriet Martineau is to-day in her sixty- 
eighth year; and she evidently, and very par- 
donably, loves to parade the age of authors 
and eminent people. Mrs. Opie, with whose 
history the book opens, was past ninety when 
she died, and was the survivor of that well 
known literary band at Norwich whereof the 
Taylors, the Sayerses, the Smiths and the 
Enfields were prominent members. She was 
nearly marrying, when a widow, a brother of 
Lord Bute, who was George III’s prime min- 
ister, Speaking of Christopher North, our 
autnor says, ‘‘He was not very old”’ (he was 
sixty-six) ‘‘when he died.”” She delights in 
Samuel Rogefs, who was ninety-six; in Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, who was eighty-nine; in 
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Humboldt, who was ninety; in Miss Berry, 
who was so old that the wits of the day called 
her elder Berry; in Joseph Hume, Lords 
Lyndhurst, Palmerston and Brougham; in 
Prince Metternich, etc. The youngest of her 
heroes is fifty-nine, and the oldest verges on 
a hundred. 

The whole of the forty-six eminent and il- 
lustrious personages, whose lives are sketched 
in the work before us, died in the space of fif- 
teen years: namely, from 1853 to 1868; and 
when it is remembered that these, with the 
exception of three, were only English, the 
thought is saddening how great must have 
been the loss over the whole world during 
that period. Here we have Macaulay, Hal- 
lam, and Humboldt as literary and scientific 
writers, but how many more equally eminent 
were stricken down in America, France, and 
Germany; we find warriors like the Napiers, 
and bishops like Whately, and judges like 
Denman, and politicians like Lyndhurst and 
Palmerston; yet.France has mourned, Amer- 
ica and Germany have mourned, their illus- 
trious sons who have passed away dusing that 
brief space of time. 

To turn to Miss Martineau’s sketches. Con- 
fined, as they necessarily were, to the narrow 
limits of the columns of a daily paper, what 
they have lost in detail they have gained in 
compactness. We have presented to us an 
epitome of the life of these worthies, and an 
epitome excellently well done. To give ex- 
tracts were impossible, for each. essay is an 
extract expressed from the writings, works, 
or deeds of its subject. For example, speak- 
ing of Macaulay, she says: ‘‘In 1857 he was 
raised to the peerage: a graceful compliment 
to literature.” And that is all: could less be 
said? Not a word about his installation; not a 
line about his conduct in the House of Lords; 
and, what will appear stranger still, not a 
word about his death, saving at the heading of 
the chapter, ‘* Died December 28, 1859.”” As 
ever, most of the men and women, the outline 
of whose biography is here limned, are more 
valued after death than during their lives; 
and it is while reading their history that we 
become sensible of our loss. 





